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ORIGIN OF NARRAGANSETT. 


EW Indian words have been spelled in more ways than 

this. From the nature of the Indian language it is 

evident that no “r” should be used in it. Roger 

2 Williams wrote it, Nahigonsick and Nantigansick ; 

Gookin, — Neckegansitt ; Callender, — Nantyggun- 

siks. In Winslow’s “ Good News from New England” it is 

written Nunohiggunset ; in Judge Johnson’s life of General 

Greene he has it Nanhigunsit. These are all spelled without 

the “r.”” Many instances, however, are found where the “r” 
is used. 

The meaning of the word is still more uncertain. “ Mad- 
ame Knight” in her journal, pages 22 and 23 says, at a place 
where she happened to put up for a night in that country she 
heard some of the “town topers,” disputing about the word 
Narragansett. One said it was so named by the Indians be- 
cause there grew a brier there of such prodigious height and 
bigness, who quoted an Indian of so barbarous a name for 
his author that she could not write it. Another said it 
meant a celebrated spring which was very cold in summer, 
and as hot as could be imagined in the Winter.” See Drake’s 
books of the Indians, page 87. 

Roger Williams makes affidavit and says, “I also profess 
that being inquisitive of what root the title or denomination 
Nahiganset should come, I heard that Nahiganset was so 
named from a little island between Puttisquamsett and Mis- 
quomacuk on the sea, and fresh water side. I went on pur- 
pose to see it and about the place called Sugar Loaf Hill, 1 
saw it, and was within a pole of it, but could not learn why 
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it was so called Nahiganset.” See R. I. His. Col. Vol. IIL, 
page 4. 

Mr. Trumbull quotes Williams as above and says,—* To 
which I have nothing to add.” Dexter Ch. page 1-13. 

Narragansett is from Nanrantsouack and means a carrying 
place. Norridgewock is also a corruption of the same word. 
See Mem. Ames Acad., New Series, Vol. I., pages 372-3. 

See Potter’s History of Manchester, N. H., page 23. 





WHENCE CAME THE NAME OF QUAKER. 


“FRIEND” asking us the above question, and learn- 

ing the origin of the word, suggested, that it would 

be a good idea to make it public for general informa- 

eo tion. It seems that when this religious creed was in 
its infancy they went by several names as “ New- 
lights,” “ Professors of the light,” “ Soul lovers,” “ Soul 
friends,” “ Friends of the soul,’ etc. The word “ Friend” 
they seemed to love the best and therefore more generally 
adopted it. In some of their religious tenets they adopted 
(in the opinion of the age) extreme views and so at variance 
with the generally received opinion as to call from the more 
established faiths all the ill words by which one religious 
creed could vent its hatred and scorn upon another. It is 
not too much to say that no one word in the English language 
that in any way conveys the idea of reproach, scorn, hate, in- 
famy, vileness, lewdness, contempt, meanness, etc., etc., has 
been left out of the list by those who wished to express their 
abhorrence of this new creed. So common was it that even 
new words were invented to carry a double-distilled dose of 
venom. This religious frenzy ended in persecution as is well 
known, crossed the Atlantic and invaded our New England 
homes. The Justices of the Peace in England were charged 
to keep a vigilant eye on this sect, and persecution being pop- 
ular with the masses, the authorities aided the fiendish pro- 


























Roger Williams’ Block-house. 





pensity of those ignorant and priest deluded people. One of 
the most zealous of these persecutors was a Justice named 
Gervas Bennett, and on one of his persecuting raids (it was 
in the year 1650), he gave vent to his hatred by remarking 
that “They were nothing but a lot of Quakers, and so 
wicked that their souls trembled at their own blasphemy and 
Quaked with fear.” This word seemed to catch a new inspi- 
ration from these persecuted people, and they have success- 
fully made a name given in reproach, and meant to be used 
only as a by-word, respected and honored. It is thought 
that this word is older than we give it, but we have not found 
the word in use before that time, and the persecution of those 
people in Massachusetts designated as Quakers in history, and 
so written, were not so called at the time, as our earliest rec- 
ords fully prove, but the name was bestowed by later writers. 





Roger WILLIAMS’ BLock-House.—The site of this house 
Mr. William G. Madison who lives on the premises, tells us, 
was on the site of his house, and that in digging the cellar 
larger he came upon an ancient hiding, for what use it was 
put to he knew not, but was probably used as a place of 
refuge for the women and children, when in fear of an attack 
by the Indians. 

Mr. P. J. Thomas tells us on the authority of Mr. J. G. 
Chadsey, an old gentleman who has recently deceased at the 
great age of over ninety years, that the site of the old block- 
house was on the brow of the hill nearly opposite Mr. Madi- 
son’s barn, and on the north side of the road leading east 
into Quidnessett Neck. 

Mr. D. G. Allen, an authority on matters relating to the 
history of this part of the town of North Kingstown, con- 
curs in the opinion of Mr. Chadsey. The fact that Mr. Chad- 
sey’s father and grandfather, who both died at great age, 
delighted in traditionary history, leads us to the opinion that 
this site is as firmly located as can be at this time. 
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THE GILBERT STEWART HOUSE. 


. UPDIKE, in his “History of the Narragansett 
Church,” has a long note upon the Stewart family, 
which we print here as he wrote it. To this account 
we append a few notes. The illustration in Mr. Up- 
dike’s work views the south side. Our picture shows 
the north side and a portion of the mill dam and pond. This 
etching was done by Otto Heinigke of New York. We are 
indebted to Dr. 8S. Oscar Myers of Wickford, R. I., for his 
kindness in allowing us to have an engraving made from it. 


“ April 11th, 1756, being Palm Sunday, Doctor Mc Spar- 
ran read prayers, preached, and baptized a child named Gil- 
bert Stewart, son of Gilbert Stewart the snuff grinder. 
Sureties, The Doctor, Mr. Benjamin Mumford, and Mrs. 
Hannah Mumford.” 


“The venerable Dr. Waterhouse, in the American Portrait 
Gallery observes that ‘between the years 1746 and 1750 there 
came over from Great Britain to these English Colonies, a 
number of Scotch Gentlemen.’ ‘Some settled at Philadelphia, 
some at Perth Amboy, some in New York, but the greater 
portion sat down on that pleasant and healthy spot, Rhode 
Island, called by its first historiographer Callender the ‘ Gar- 
den of America.’ Several of the emigrants were professional 
men, among these was Dr. Thomas Moffat, a learned physician 
of the Boerhaavean school; but however learned, his dress 
and manners were so ill suited to the plainness of the inhab- 
itants of Rhode Island, who were principally Quakers, that 
he could not make his way among them as a practitioner, and 
he looked round for some other mode of genteel subsistence ; 
and he hit upon that of cultivating tobacco and making snuff, 
to supply the place of the great quantity that was every year 
imported from Glasgow; but he could find no man in the 
country, who he thought was able to make him a snuff mill. 
He therefore wrote to Scotland and obtained a competent 
millwright, by the name of Gilbert Stewart. 
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Dr. Moffat selected for his mill seat a proper stream in that 
part of the Colony of Rhode Island and Providence Planta- 
tions which bore and still bears the Indian name of Narra- 
gansett. 

There Gilbert Stewart the father of the Great Painter 
erected the first snuff mill in New England, and there he 
manufactured that strange article of luxury. He soon after 
built a house, and married a very handsome woman, daughter 
of a Mr. Anthony, a substantial farmer; and of this hand- 
some couple, at Narragansett, was born Gilbert Charles Stew- 
art, so christened, but the middle name, which betokens the 
Jacobite principles of his father, was early dropped by the 
son, and never used in his days of notoriety; indeed, but for 
the signature of letters addressed to his friend Waterhouse 
in youth, we should have no evidence, that he ever bore more 
than the famous name of Gilbert Stewart. 

He was about thirteen years old when he began to copy 
pictures, and at length attempted likenesses in black lead. 
There came to Newport abqut the year 1722, a Scotch Gen- 
tleman named Cosmo Alexander; he was between fifty and 
sixty years of age, of delicate health, and possessing manners, 
apparently independent of the profession of painting, which 
ostensibly was his occupation, though it is believed that he, 
and several other gentlemen of leisure and observation from 
Britain, were travelling in this country for political purposes. 
From Mr. Alexander, young Stewart first received lessons in 
the grammar of the art of painting, and after the summer 
spent in Rhode Island, he accompanied him to the South, and 
afterwards to Scotland. Mr. Alexander died not long after 
his arrival in Edinburgh, leaving his pupil to the care of Sir 
George Chambers, who did not long survive him. Into whose 
hands the young artist fell after these disappointments we 
know not, nor is it to be regretted, for the treatment he re- 
ceived was harsh, such as Gilbert or his father ever men- 
tioned. The young man returned to Newport, and after a 
time resumed his pencil.’” 

“In March, 1775, Dr. Waterhouse went to England. Stew- 
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art arrived in London November, 1775, and returned in 1798. 
He died in Boston, July 28, 1828, aged 72.” 

“The following is extracted from a letter of Miss Annie 
Stewart, the daughter of the late Gilbert Stewart: ‘There 
are two very excellent sketches of my father which I regret 
not being able to find; one by Washington Alston the Painter, 
the other by the late Samuel L. Knapp of Boston. I feel all 
the disposition in the world to give you the information you 
desire, but my means are limited as most of our relatives are 
dead, and also all the elder branches of our immediate fam- 
ily. My mother is living but quite advanced, and I find of 
late she is rather disinclined to talk of days gone by. When 
she is at all in the mood I try to extract from her what I can. 
She sometimes relates very amusing incidents, such as would 
figure in biography, but would be of no importance for the 
purpose you wish. You wish to know of what Anthony fam- 
ily my grandmother was. All that I have been able to trace 
is, that she was the daughter of a Captain John Anthony! who 
was from Wales, and had a farm on the Island near Newport, 
which he sold to Bishop Berkeley, and called by him White- 
hall. It was on this farm my grandmother was born, and 
was married in Narragansett to my grandfather Gilbert 
Stewart, who was from Perth, in Scotland. They had but 
three children, James, Annie, and Gilbert. As to their birth- 
place you are much better informed than myself. James died 
in infaney. My father was educated in the grammar school 
in Newport, and then sent to Scotland to Sir George Cham- 
bers, for the purpose of finishing his education at Glasgow, 
after which he returned to Newport, where he remained for a 
time and was then sent to England to study with Benjamin 
West, the great lfistorical painter of that day. Our grand- 
parents were attached to the British government; all their 
property was confiscated, and they left Rhode Isiand, and 
took up their residence in Nova Scotia, where Anne Stewart, 
my father’s only sister, married Henry Newton, Collector of 
the Customs at Halifax, by whom she had a numerous fam- 
ily. Her youngest son died about six years since in England, 
2 
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where he had arrived at great celebrity as an artist. The 
name of Gilbert Stewart Newton is quite distinguished — he 
was truly an accomplished man; he has one brother now liv- 
ing who is the most zealous supporter of the Episcopal Church 
in the country; he resides at Pittsfield, Massachusetts, the 
President of a bank there. 

After my father had struggled through a good deal, his 
pictures attracted the attention of some noblemen at the 
Royal Academy, and he was employed by all the most dis- 
tinguished. He then married Charlotte Coats, in the town of 
Reading, in the County of Berkshire in England. 

Shortly after, he went over to Ireland, for the purpose of 
painting the Duke of Rutland then Lord Lieutenant of that 
Kingdom. Unfortunately he arrived on the very day on which 
the Duke was buried ; but he was soon sought by the nobility 
there, and was very fully employed by them, and lived in 
great splendor. But his great ambition was to paint Wash- 
ington ; it overcame all other entreaties, and seems to have 
been the great object of his mind. Instead of returning to’ 
England, as he had engaged, he came to his native land and 
painted Washington, a picture which has benefitted everyone 
more than himself or family.? . 

About this time his brother-in-law, Mr. Newton, wrote to 
him, requesting him to come to Halifax for the purpose of 
painting the Duke of Kent, who offered to send a ship-of-war 
for him if he would come, but he declined the offer, so ab- 
sorbing was his subject of Washington’s portrait. 

Few painters have received more honors; but I think he 
did not set a just value upon them. I am proud to see that 
they have made choice of his portrait of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
to engrave with his lectures. It is considered the finest ever 
painted of him, though my father was quite young when he 
painted it. A few years previous to his death, he was re- 
quested to paint a head of himself for the Academy of Flor- 
ence, the greatest compliment ever paid to an American 
artist ; but as usual he did not even answer the letter. I am 
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fearful I am going too much in detail, but I am indolently 
drawn into it from feeling. I am writing to his townsman 
who may possibly feel more interest in these matters on that 
account. 

You ask how many children there are? There were twelve, 
of which all that remain are four. My second brother Charles, 
was a very fine landscape painter, but died at the age of twenty- 
six. My sister Jane, who is the youngest of the twelve is 
still living, and I think inherits a great deal of her father’s 
genius.’ ” 

“The house in which Gilbert Stewart was born, is still 
standing in North Kingtown, in the same form it was built 
by his father. It is two stories high on the south side, and 
one on the north side, the north sill resting on the mill dam. 
The lower story was used as the snuff mill. It has a gambrel 
roof. It is situated at the head of Petasquamscutt or Nar- 
row River, about fifty rods above where the river empties 
into the pond. The snuff mill has gone down, and a grist 
mill has been erected opposite. The writer has argued sev- 
eral causes in the same house before Benjamin Hammond, 
who was then proprietor of the estate, and a Justice of the 
Peace in North Kingstown. 

On Mr. Stewart’s last visit to Newport, he crossed the fer- 
ries, and procured Mr. Amos Gardiner to take him in his 
carriage to this house of his nativity, and desired liberty of 
Mr. Hammond to look over it. He, on going into the north- 
east bedroom said: ‘In this bedroom my mother always told 
me I was born.’ He died shortly after his return to Boston. 

As the place of Mr. Stewart’s nativity has been a subject 
of some dispute, in addition to the entry of his baptism by 
Dr. McSparran, the following letter from Mr. Hammond who 
now lives in the same house that old Gilbert Stewart built, 
and in which young Gilbert was born is given. 


‘Mr. UppikE:— 


You have requested me to state to you the circumstance 
of the visit of the late Gilbert Stewart, of Boston, the Painter, 
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to our house. In the lifetime of my father, Mr. Stewart 
came there (a young gentleman accompanied him,) and staid 
about one hour. He viewed the premises with particularity, 
and observed that the willow tree below the house, now old 
and in a state of decay, was quite small when he was a boy. 
He then requested liberty to view the house, if we had no 
objection. He viewed it inside, and particularly desired to 
enter and look at the northeast bedroom; and when in that 
room he stated, ‘In this room my mother always told me that 
I was born.’ He returned to Boston through Newport, and 
about two years afterwards we heard he had deceased. 
Yours, &c., 
WiLsour Hammonp. 
North Kingstown, Feb’y 19th, 1846.’” 


“Being attached to the Royal cause? Mr. Stewart the 
elder, emigrated to Nova Scotia at the commencement of the 
Revolutionary struggle leaving his family to follow him. All 
intercourse having been interrupted, it became hazardous to 
remove without authority. Mrs. Stewart, at the February 
Session of the General Assembly of this State preferred her 
petition for liberty to join her husband, upon which the fol- 
lowing vote was passed : 

‘Whereas, upon the petition of Elizabeth Stewart, wife of 
Gilbert Stewart, late of Newport, in the Colony of Rhode 
Island, setting forth that her said husband is possessed of a 
tract of land in the township of I ewport, in Nova Scotia, 
under improvement, and, upon which he hath some stock: 
that he finds it impossible to maintain his family in said town 
of Newport in this Colony, did some time last summer re- 
move to his said farm, where he now is and proposes to remain. 
And that exclusive of the impracticability of supporting her- 
self and family in this Colony, which strongly impels her to 
follow her said husband, she is very desirous of joining him, 
which she is bound in duty to do if possible. And therefore 
besought this Assembly to permit the sloop Nova Scotia 
Packet, David Ross, master, to proceed to said town of Nova 
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Scotia with herself and family —she being willing to give the 
amplest security, that nothing but the wearing apparel, and 
household furniture of the family, and necessary provisions 
for the voyage shall be carried in said sloop. The Assembly 
taking the same into consideration,— 

It is voted and resolved, That the prayer of this petition 
be granted, and that the sloop aforesaid be permitted to sail 
under the inspection of Messrs. John Collins and David Sears, 
of Newport, in this Colony, or either of them.’ 

The family of Mr. Gilbert Stewart have for some years re- 
sided in Newport. Miss Jane Stewart, the youngest daugh- 
ter, is a portrait and landscape painter of deserved celebrity. 
Her copies of her father’s Washington‘ (the originals were 
taken by him at the request of the Legislature of Rhode 
Island, and conspicuously placed in the Senate Chamber of 
the State House at Newport,) are executed with truthful 
fidelity.’ ” 





1 John Anthony or Anthonie, as he wrote it was the founder of the 
Anthony family in New England. He came to America in the barque 
Hercules, John Kidder, master, April 16, 1634. He had lived previously 
in the beautiful village of Hamstead near London. Tradition says with 
his wife, but we find her name nowhere. The first mention of Anthony 
in the R. I. Colonial Records is John, 14th of 7th mo., 1640, when he was 
admitted freeman of Portsmouth. He was soon after chosen Captain of a 
military company the 14th of 9th mo., 1644. Land was given him at 
Wading river. May 25, 1665, he was licensed one of the two to keep a 
house of entertainment by the General Court. He died July 28, 1675, 
aged 68 years. His children were 

1. John; 2. Joseph; 3. Abraham; 4. Susan; 5. Elizabeth. 

John, jun., married twice. ist, Frances Wordell or Wardell, dau. of 
William, one of the original settlers of Warwick with Gorton. She died 
Oct. 12, 1692. Had by her 4 sons and 5 daughters. Married 2d, Jan. 3, 
1694, Susannah, dau. of John Albro. She died Oct. 20, 1715. By her he 
had 2 sons and one daughter. Her oldest son —— Albro, Sept. 25, 1694; 
died —— 1746. He married Susan Heffernan who was born 1697; died 
1771. These children were,— 

1. Elizabeth, b. 1728; d. 1816; who married Gilbert Stewart of Perth- 
shire, Scotland. Their children were,— 

a. James, baptized Sept. 18, 1752, aged 5 months. Died in infancy. 

b, Anna, b. Nov. 19, 1753; m. Henry Newton. 
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. Gilbert (Charles), b. Dec. 8, 1755; died July 28, 1825. 
. Sarah, b. 1780. 
. John, b. Oct. 18, 1732; died Feb. 26, 1814. 
. William, b. 1734. 
. Samuel, b. 1786. 
. Joseph, b. 1788; died 1798. 
. Mary, b. 1748; died 1822. 
It is stated that Mr. Stewart’s mother’s family is from Wales and his 
grandfather was Capt. John Anthony, whereas his name was Albro, and 
are of English descent, as the early records most conclusively prove. 


IOP HDS 


2 Gilbert Stewart very early showed a fondness for sketching. He 
covered every piece of paper he could find with crude pictures. A few 
years ago these drawings were burnt up along with a lot of old papers and 
other rubbish (?) of the garret. We have always regretted this great loss. 
Asthe people of Narragansett and Newport were intimate, Gilbert was 
early made acquainted with Newport people. It is said on his first visit 
to Newport he wanted to sketch a scene that attracted his attention. 
While at school at Newport he used frequently to sketch, and it is claimed 
although done by a child, yet showed his controlling genius. It was these 
efforts that first called attention to him, and was the means of sending 
him to Europe to study. This Mr. Alexander whom Mr. Updike men- 
tions was so firmly impressed with the youthful genius that he interested 
others in him, and persuaded his parents to let him go to Europe to study. 
It was undoubtedly a part more or less of these youthful sketches that 
were so carelessly destroyed a few years ago. 


3 Gilbert Stewart was at heart a patriot. He was politic enough to 
keep his sentiments to himself more or less as his business was dependent 
upon those who zealously supported the Royal claims. Frequently, it is 
said, when news were told in his presence of the prosperity of the cause 
he would seem well pleased. When Burgoyne surrendered, the effect of 
the intelligence in England was decided and Stewart, it was said, so ex- 
pressed himself that it hurt his business sadly. From what we can learn, 
most of the early efforts of Stewart failed for patronage, not so much from 
the lack of genius as from the fear of aiding an enemy to the King. It is 
seen in Stewart’s after life that he was a patriot for he came back here and 
lived and died. It is seen too in his controlling idea to paint Washington 
the Patriot Chief. It is undeniable that he could have done far better to 
remain in England than in America where such things, though appreciated, 
were beyond the reach of the people. The fact that the Duke of Kent 
offered him such flattering inducements to paint him, and where Mr. Stew- 
art had a fortune at his hand, to reject it for his chosen chief points clearly 
that his political and heartfelt sympathies were American. 


4 Edward Everett was a man who interested himself in the purchase 
of ‘‘Mount Vernon,” and lectured and wrote much upon Washington. 
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He made a very careful study of Stewart’s Washington and came to Provi- 
dence to study the one in the office of the Secretary of State. He re. 
marked to Mr. Bartlett the Secretary at that time that in his opinion this 
was the best portrait that he painted, and remarked further that it was 
right his native State should have the best one. It seems here that Mr. 
Stewart himself so regarded it and that from this picture he drew his 
copy. It isa great honor, we consider, to have so marked a compliment 
paid us by such a distinguished son, and to have that compliment con- 
firmed by one who was so able to judge as Mr. Everett. But beyond all 
this it is gratifying to know he never lost his love for his native State. 
That he always venerated her, and asa native of Narragansett wrote him- 
self a name at which his countrymen will ever look to with pride. 


AN ORIGINAL LETTER OF HON. JONATHAN 
J. HAZARD. 


JAMESTOWN, June ye 25th, 1801. 
DEAR KINSMAN: 

I have thought of your disappointment in not being ap- 
pointed a judge. You may be assured it is for your advantage 
that you are not chosen. It would have led you further into 
political matters than you now are and you have already, as 
well as myself, gone too far on that road. It is a pleasing 
thing while everything moves with success and we are flying 
away before the wind and the tide in prosperity, and everyone 
that meets you will greet you with submission and reverence, 
but let it only be in the power of these very men that you 
have served most to sacrifice you to their own advantage, and 
you will find there is not one in one thousand but would em- 
brace the opportunity. I speak from experience. The peo- 
ple that I have taken the most pains to serve have sacrificed 
me as far as lay in their power. This is nothing new. It 
ever was so, and ever will be so. It is the greatest misfortune 
that is resident to man, that lack of resolution, stability, and 
integrity. Look back and read the history of the world, and 
you will find the greatest, and some of the best men in the 
world have been brought to the block by traitorous compan- 
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ions, and I hope you will profit by this little disappointment, 
and avoid thereby a greater mischief. All these disappoint- 
ments are bitter and of course disagreeable, but as they are 
suffered for our good we ought to bear them with that manly 
fortitude that becomes great minds. I have been principal 
actor in three state revolutions, and if I was to show you the 
history you would not believe it until you paused, for I have 
been thrice sacrificed, once in the year 1790 and twice since, 
and although the authors have no thought that I am_ pos- 
sessed to the means and instruments I have them. I have 
not only the men’s names, but the rooms in the houses that 
it was agreed upon. Two were in the dead scenes of the 
night and not in the day time, and notwithstanding I have 
ever been the slave to my friends,‘ find when they think 
there is a prospect of selling an old true friend for a new one 
they embrace the opportunity. Look back on time, and point 
out the man that has been deep in politics in this state 
and you will find he died poor, if not in distress, and at the 
close of life I imagine miserable. Reflect on this and write 
me an answer! In haste, from your well wisher, friend and 
kinsman. 


Jonwn J. Hazarp. 
Tuos. B. Hazanrp. 





ORIGIN OF THE NAME OF WAKEFIELD.—The name old peo- 
ple have a habit of bestowing upon this place is the “ Old 
Mill.” Mr. Coon Williams’ Grist Mill was an institution that 
was known here for a long term of years, being the first mill 
of its kind in this part of the town. It got its title of “ Old,” 
when newer mills were erected around it. William A. and 
Edward Robinson started a woolen mill at this site ; and they 
showed great sagacity in their management of the business. 
So much so that the place seemed to change decidedly for the 
better. James Robinson, the father of the above named gen- 
tlemen noted the change, and said the place had really waked 
up, and therefore he should call the place hereafter “ Wakefield.” 
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A LIST OF THE MARRIAGES OF THE TOWN 
OF CHARLESTOWN. 


(FROM RECORDS IN THE TOWN CLERK’S OFFICE.) 


Arranged by the Editor from MSS. notes furnished by the 
Hon. George C. Cross, Town Clerk of Charlestown. 


A. 
Adams Ebenezer, and Martha Tayler, both of Charlestown ; 
m. by Jos. Parks, Sept. 14, 1763. 
“© ~~ Mary, and John Johnson ; Mar. 4, 1788. 
Allen Sarah, and John Earle; Mar. 11, 1744. 
“ John, and Tacy Saunders; both of Charlestown; m. 
by Nathan Tefft, J. P., May 19, 1763. 
Ammons Gideon, and Caroline Rodman; m. by John Colwell, 
Minister of the Gospel, Nov. 10, 1746. 
Ares Jos., and Mary Harvey, both of Charlestown; m. by 
Peleg Cross, J. P., Nov. 16, 1773. 
Auchmady Mary, and Abijah Crandall ; Mar. 28, 1754. 
“ Isabel, and Stephen Crandall; Dec. 16, 1762. 
Austin Mrs. Abigail, and John Ball; May 22, 1750. 
“  Jediah, of Westerly, and Ann King, of Richmond; 
dau. of Ann King, widow ;‘m. by Benj’m Hoxie, 
J. P., Feb. 3, 1756. 


B. 


Babcock Ichabod, of Westerly, and Esther Stanton, of Charles- 
town; m. by Jos. Crandall, J. P., Mar. 17, 1756. 
« David, of David, of South Kingstown, and Sarah 
Perry, of Samuel, of Charlestown; m. by Benj’n 
Hoxsie, J. P., Mar. 30, 1757. 
Jonathan, of David, of South Kingstown, and Susan- 
nah Perry, of Samuel, of Charlestown; m. by 
Gideon Hoxsie, J. P., Feb. 10, 1759. 
Thankful, and Jos. Stanton, Jun.; July 14, 1762. 
3 
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Babcock Lucy, and Peleg Hoxsie; June 1, 1777. 
“  Benj’n, of Westerly, and Ann Wilson, of Charles- 
town; m. by Peleg Cross, J. P., Jan. 26, 1806. 
“Elizabeth, and Daniel Miner; Nov. 23, 1807. 
«Jared, and Annie Lewis; m. by Nathan Stillman, 
June 25, 1830. 
Bailey Richard, and Abigail Woodmausee: both of Westerly ; 
m. by George Babcock, J. P., Apr. 25, 1729. 
“  Cloe, and Capt. Hazard Hoxsie; Dec. 25, 1806. 
Ball John, of Charlestown, and Mrs. Abigail Austin, of do. ; 
m. by Jeffrey Watson, Ass’t, May 22, 1750. 
Barber Sarah, and Jonathan Lewis, Jun.; July 27, 1744. 
Barker Abigail, and Consider Hall; Apr. 23, 1750. 
Bassett Mary, and John Davis; July12, 1762. 
Bliven John, of Daniel, of Westerly, and Barbara Davis, of 
Jos., of Charlestown ; m. by Samuel Bliven, J. P., 
Jan. 16, 1791. 
“Maria, and Jos. Wilcox, 2d; Jan. 30, 1814. 
Braman Benj’n, and Martha Hall; both of Charlestown; m. 
by George Babcock, J. P., Apr. 28, 1729. 
“ — Freelove, and John Millard; Jan. 23, 1751. 
“© Benj’n, and Rebecca Johnston ; both of Charlestown ; 
m. by Jos. Crandall, J. P., Mar. 17, 1754. 
“ John, Jun., of Westerly, and Mary Wallace, of John, 
of Charlestown; m. by Stephen Saunders, J. P., 
Nov. 9, 1756. 
‘ — Elizabeth, and Thomas Harvey ; Dec. 29, 1782. 
Browning Annie, and Gideon Hoxsie; Oct. 20, 1774. 
* Mary, and Thomas Hoxsie ; Dec. 28, 1777. 
$6 Annie, and Samuel Sheffield ; Dec. 8, 1778. 
46 Dorcas, and William Mumford; Jan. 3, 1843. 
Brown Bridget, and James Cornell; Sept. 14, 1774. 
Burdick Mary, and Jos. Wilcox ; July 28, 1748. 
“ Robert, 3d, and Hannah Hall, of John, Jun., of 
Charlestown; m. by Stephen Saunders, J. P., 
Mar. —, 1759. 


« 
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Burdick Lydia, and John Welch; Aug. 27, 1774. 

“  — Tacy, and Jonathan Hazard, Jun.; Dec. 29, 1781. 

“© Anna, and Jonathan Burdick; Feb. 2, 1786. 

“Jonathan, son of Jonathan, of Charlestown, and 
Anna Burdick, of Ephraim, of Charlestown ; m. 
by Jos. Crandall, J. P., Feb. 2, 1786. 

“© Annie, and Mathias Enos; Mar. 2, 1788. 

“ Hannah, and Lodowick Thompson; Aug. 29, 1788. 

“Samuel, of Gideon, and Sally Sheffield, of Stanton ; 
m. by Peleg Cross, J. P., Jan. 21, 1808. 

“ Martha, and Jos. Cross; Oct. 16, 1808. 


Cc. 


Card Martha, and Thomas Potter; Apr. 20, 1746. 
“ Pardon, and Martha Clarke; m. by Joshua Card, Jun., 
ue J. P., Sept. 4, 1817. 


yer’ * Champlain bien, of William, of New London, and Rebecca 
Cc 


Stanton, of Daniel, of Charlestown; m. by 
Benj’n Hoxsie, J. P., Dec. 14, 1756. 
" Ann, and James Peckham; Aug. 19, 1757. 
“ Jesse, of Charlestown, and Hannah Potter, of 
South Kingstown ; m. by David Sprague, Clerg., 
Apr. 17, 1774. 
“ Sarah, and William Rhodes; Jan. 31, 1779. 
as Jonathan, and Mary Moon; m. by Peleg Cross, 
J. P., Apr. 2, 1780. 
“ John, of eben, and Hannah Congdon, of 
Samuel, of South Kingstown; m. by Freeman 
Perry, J. P., June 14, 1781. 
“ Nancy, and Jos. Rhodes; Dec. 9, 1781. 
a Annie, and Job Taylor; Nov. 9, 1809. 
Chapman Abigail, and John Park; Nov. 4, 1772 
Chappell Scranton, and Zilpha Perkins; m. by Rev. George 
K. Clarke, Nov. 18, 1849. 
Church Charles, and Mary Cross; both of Charlestown; m. 
by Peleg Cross, J. P., Nov. 28, 1794. 
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Church Caleb, of Isaac, and Lucy Potter, of William; m.-by 
Peleg Cross, J. P., Dec. 13, 1795. 
Clarke William, and Hannah Knight; Apr. 15, 1700. 
* Sarah, and Edward Greenman, Jun.; May 11, 1721. 
“ Elisha, of Charlestown, and Judith Seager, of South 
Kingstown; m. by Rouse Helme, Asst., Dec. 18, 
1739. 
“ Jonathan, of Charlestown, and Tabitha Wescott, of 
South Kingstown; m. by Eld. Daniel Evritt, Feb. 
8, 1739. 
“ — Bertha, and William Clarke ; May 26, 1754. 
“William, and Bertha Clarke; both of Charlestown ; 
m. by Elisha Babcock, J. P., May 26, 1754. 
“ Hannah, and William S. Peckham; Jan. 6, 1773. 
“ Ichabod, of Ephraim, of Westerly, and Mary Cran- 
dall, of Edward, of Charlestown; m. by Jos. Cran- 
dall, J. P., Jan. 10, 1773. 
‘© Edward, of Westerly, and Tamar Crandall, of Charles- 
town; m. by Eld. Thomas C. Ross, May 31, 1773. 
“© Tacy, and Benedict Crandall; Dec. 7, 1780. 
“ Judea, and Gideon Crandall; Dec. 12, 1782. 
“ Simeon, of Joshua, and Silvia Hall, of Peter; both 
of Charlestown; m. by Peleg Cross, J. P., May 10, 
1786. 
“ Mary, and Newman Tucker ; Nov. 27, 1788. 
“¢ Martha, and Pardon Card; Sept. 4, 1817. 
“ Sarah, and Thomas Johnson; Mar. 10, 1842. 
Collins Hezekiah, of Jas., and Mary Hoxsie, of Stephen, Jun.; 
m. by Peleg Cross, J. P., Dec. 20, 1787. 
Congdon John, of South Kingstown, and Sarah Hoxsie, of 
Charlestown; m. by John Hicks, J. P., Oct. 6, 
1745. 
ol James, Jun., and Elizabeth Pike; both of Charles- 
town; m. by John Hicks, J. P., Jan. 30, 1745. 
“ James, of James, and Deborah ; both of 
Charlestown ; m. by Jos. Hoxsie, J. P., Nov. 23, 
1757. 
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Conginn Susannah, and Timothy Peckham; Mar. 11, 1759. 
| Margaret, and Cahoone Williams ; Mar. 25, 1759. 
a James, of John, and Elizabeth Sherman, of Hop- 
kinton; m. by Eld. Joshua Clarke, January 23, 
1773. 
Hannah, and John Champlain; June 14, 1781. 
* Catey, and Peleg Cross, Jun. ; June 28, 1781. 
* Ceasar, and Eunice Niles; m. by Peleg Cross, J. P., 
Dec. 26, 1797. 
Cornell James, of Newport, and Bridget Brown, of Charles- 
town, dau. of William ; m. by Sylvester Robinson, 
J. P., Sept. 14, 1774. 
Cogswell Wilson, and Abbie Kenyon, of James; all of 
Charlestown; m. by Eld. John H. Baker, Feb. 
11, 1841. 
Crary Oliver, of Westerly, and Hopestill York, of Charles- 
town ; m. by Eld. Joseph Park, Mar. 16,1756. 
Crandall Joshua, of Westerly, and Eunice Kenyon, of Charles- 
town; m. by Nathaniel Lewis, J. P., Sept. 18, 
1750. 
“ Nathan, of Westerly, and Bathsheba Pierce, of Ed- 
ward, of Charlestown; m. by Benj’n Hoxsie, J. 
P., April 5, 1753. 
“ Abijah, and Mary Auchmady; m. by Jos. Crandall, 
J. P., March 28, 1754. 
« Benj’n, and Alice Kenyon, both of Charlestown; m 
by Jos. Crandall, J. P., June 26, 1758. 
“ Stephen, of Hopkinton, and Isabel Auchmady, of 
Charlestown; m. by Jos. Crandall, J. P., Dec. 16, 
1762. 
“ Jos., Jun., of Westerly, and Martha Crandall, of 
tn of Hopkinton; m. by Job Taylor, J. P., 
Sept. 17, 1772. 
“ Martha, and Jos. Crandall, Jun.; m. Sept. 17, 
1772. 
Mary, and Ichabod Clarke; m. Jan. 10, 1773. 
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Crandall Tamar, and Edward Clarke; m. May 31, 1773. 

“ Jared, of Simeon, of Charlestown, and Zilpha Pot- 
ter, of Benj’n, of Dartmouth, Mass.; m. by Jos. 
Crandall, J. P., July 2, 1776. 

“ Benedict, of James, of Westerly, and Tacy Clarke, 
of Ephraim, of Charlestown; m.-by Jos. Cran- 

dall, J. P., Dec. 7, 1780. 

“ Asa, of Simeon, and Phebe Taylor, of Job, both of 

Charlestown ; m. by Jos. Crandall, J. P., Dec. 28, 

1780. 

“ Simeon, and Katherine Welch, both of Charlestown ; 
m. by Jos. Crandall, J. P., Feb. 22, 1781. 

“ Asa, of Simeon, and Sarah Tefft, of Nathan, both 
of Charlestown ; m. by Jos. Crandall, J. P.,Sept. 
12, 1782. 

a Gideon, of Edward, and Judea Clarke, of Ephraim, 
both of Charlestown; m. by Joshua Vose, J. P., 
Dec. 12, 1782. 

“ Clement, of Joshua, of Westerly, and Susannah 
Davis, of Jos., of Charlestown; m. by Samuel 
Bliven, J. P., Jan. 16, 1791. 

Cross Jos., and Abigail Gould, both of Charlestown; m. by 
William Clarke, J. P., Nov. 14, 1746. 

“ Peleg, and Mary ; m. by Capt. John Hill, Dec. 30, 
1753. 

“William, and Abigail Darling, both of Charlestown ; 
m. by Robert Potter, J. P., Jan. —, 1754. 

Edward, and Elizabeth Moon, both of Charlestown ; 

m. by Christopher Champlain, J. P., Aug. 7, 1763. 

«Annie, and Simeon Lewis; m. Jan. 13, 1780. 

“ Peleg, Jun., and Catey Congdon, of John, both of 

4) Charlestown ; m. by Edward Perry, J. C. C. P., June 

es 28, 1781. 
; “  Jos., of Jos., and Abigail Warden, of Christopher; m. 
by Eld. John Gardiner; April 25, 1785. 
“6 Mary, and Charles Church ; m. Nov. 23, 1794. 
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Cross Jos., of Gideon, and Martha Burdick, of Isaiah, both 
of Charlestown ; m. by Peleg Cross, Jun., J. P., Oct. 
16, 1808. 


D. 


Davis John, of Hopkinton, and Mary Bassett, of Charles- 
town; m. by John Witter, J. P., July 12, 1762. 
“© Barbara, and John Bliven; m. Jan. 16, 1791. 
“¢ Susannah, and Clement Crandall; m. Jan. 16,1791. 
Dealing Abigail, and William Cross; m. Jan. —, 1754. 
Deck Isaac, of Jamestown, and Hannah Sash, of Charles- 
town; m. by Robert Potter, J. P., Oct. 25, 1753. 


E. 


Eames Mary, and John Lillibridge; m. Oct. 12, 1743. 
Eanos Jos., and Margaret Webster; m. in Westerly by Thom- 
as Hiscox, J. P., Sept. 20, 1716. 
Jos., Jun., and Keziah Woodmansee, both of Charles- 
town; m. by Samuel Wilbur, J. P., Dec. 21, 1738. 
“ Matthias, of Stephen, of South Kingstown, and Nancy 
Burdick, of Samuel, of Charlestown; m. by Peleg 
Cross, J. P., March 2, 1788. “ 
Earle John, and Sarah Allen, of William, both of Charles- 
town; m. by Stephen Hoxsie, J. P., March 11, 1744. 
Edwards Daniel, of Charlestown, and Lois Stillman, of West- 
erly ; m. by Eld. Asa Coon, Sept. 16, 1797. 
“ Jos., and Bathsheba Hiscox; m. by Eld. Abram 
Coon; Jan. 12, 1809. 
Ellis Jonathan, of Providence, and Phebe Taylor, of Charles- 
town ; m. by Eld. Thomas Ross, May 17, 1778. 


F. G. 


Gardner Luci, and William Greene; m. Aug. 20, 1767. 

Greenman Edward, Jun., of Westerly, and Sarah Clarke, of 
South Kingstown; m. in S. K. by Christopher 
Allen, J. P., May 11, 1721. 
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Greenman Silas, and Sarah Peckham, both of Charlestown; 
m. by Joseph Crandall, J. P., Oct. 27, 1751. 
Greene Amos, and Amie Knowles, both of Charlestown ; m. 
by William Clarke, J. P., June 19, 1740. 
“ William, and Judith Rathbone; m. by Nathan Shef- 
field, J. P., Jan. 25, 1756. 
“¢ Mary, and Nathan Kenyon; m. April 18, 1757. 
« Amos, Jun., and Dorcas Hall, both of Charlestown ; 
m. by Edward Perry, J. P., June 9, 1763. 
“¢ William, of Charlestown, and Luci Gardiner, of Hop- 
kinton ; m. by Nathan Burdick, J. P., Aug. 20, 1767. 
“Amos, of Charlestown, and Elizabeth Thompson, of 
Westerly ; m. by Eld. E. Babcock, Dec. 25, 1793. 
“Robert, and Abigail Tefft; m. by James Potter, J. 
P., Dec. 27, 1795. 
‘¢ Alvin, and Esther Holburton ; m. by Asa Church, J. 
P., July 18, 1822. 
“¢ Edward L., and Elizabeth ; m. Jan. 6, 1823. 
“© Jason B., and Hannah Saunders; m. March 18, 1839. 
“¢ Nancy_C., and Braddock Kenyon; m. July 5, 1846. 
Griffin Phillip, of Charlestown, and Elizabeth Reynolds of 
Westerly ; m. by William Clarke, J. P., June 17, 
1740. 
* John, and Abigail Ladd, both of Charlestown ; m. by 
Nathaniel Lewis, J. P., Oct. 16, 1748. 
“Stephen, and Hannah Hazard, both of Charlestown ; 
m. by Peleg Cross, J. P., Nov. 26, 1807. 
Gould Abigail, and Jas. Cross ; m. Nov. 14. 1746. 





H. 


Hall Martha, and Benj’n Braman ; m. April 28, 1729. 
“ William, of Westerly, and Sarah Kenyon, of Charles- 
town; m. by William Clarke, J. P., July 14, 1744. 
“Consider, of John, Jun., and Abigail Barker, of Thomas, 
all of Charlestown ; m. by Benj’n Hoxsie, J. P., April 
28, 1750. 
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Hall Martha, and Tobias Saunders; m. April 9, 1752. 
“ Potter, and Hannah Lovatt; m. by Benj’n Hoxsie, J. P., 
Feb. 5, 1753. 
“Jonathan, of Westerly, and Jane Harvey, of Charles- 
town; m. by Benj’n Hoxsie, J. P., March 8, 1756. 
« Ephraim, of Benj’n, and Penelope Hall, widow, both of 
Hopkinton; m. by Benj’n Hoxsie, J. P., Dec. 11, 
1757. 
“ Penelope, widow, and Ephraim Hall; m. Dec. 11, 1757. 
“ Hannah, and Robert Burdick ; m. March —, 1759. 
“ Dorcas, and Amos Greene, Jun.; m. June 9, 1763. 
“ Silvia, and Simeon Clarke; m. May 10, 1786. 
Hancock Freelove, and Nathaniel Sheffield; m. Jan. 18, 
1805. 
Harvey Jane, and Jonathan Hall; m. March 8, 1756. 

“Mary, and Jos. Ares; m. Nov. 16, 1778. 

“~~ Thomas, of Charlestown, and Elizabeth Braman, of 

‘South Kingstown ; m. by Peleg Cross, J. P., Dec. 
29, 1782. 

“Harriet, and Jos. Thompson; m. Feb. 9, 1840. 
Hawkins Hannah, and Daniel Sevan; m. April 3, 1804. 
Hazard Jonathan, Jun., and Tacy Burdick, both of Charles- 

town; m. by Eld. Thomas Ross, Dec. 29, 1781. 
* Hannah, and Stephen Griffin; m. Nov. 26, 1807. 
Arnold W., of South Kingstown, and Sarah S. Hox- 
sie, of Charlestown; m. by Rev. Charles P. Gros- 
venor, Jan. 8, 1837. 
“ William H., and Sarah M. Thomas, both of the Nar- 
ragansett Tribe; m. by Eld. Weeden Barber, Dec. 
30, 1844. 
Hiscox Bathsheba, and Jos. Edwards; m. Jan. 12, 1809. 
“ Arnold, Jun., and Martha B. Macomber, both of 
Charlestown; m. by Eld. Daniel Coon, April 12, 
1842. 
Holburton Esther, and Alvin Greene; m. July 18, 1822. 
Hoxsie Sarah, and John Congdon ; m. Oct. 6, 1745. 
4 
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Hoxsie Jos., of Joseph, of Charlestown, and Mary Peckham, 
of Benj’n, of South Kingstown; m. by John Hill, 
J. P., Feb. 5, 1754. 

“© Mary, and Amos Lewis; m. April 20, 1755. 

“ Gideon, Jun., of Charlestown, and Amie Browning, 
of William, of South Kingstown; m. by Sylvester 
Robinson, J. P., Oct. 20, 1774. 

“ Peleg, of Gideon, and Lucy Babcock, of Ichabod, of 
Westerly; m. by Peleg Cross, J. P., June 1, 1777. 

“ Thomas, of Benjamin, and Mary Browning, of Wil- 
kerson ; m. by Peleg Cross, J. P., Dec. 28, 1777. 

“© Mary, and Hezekiah Collins; m. Dec. 20, 1787. 

“Elizabeth, and Peter Perry; m. June 8, 1794. 

“  Lodowick, and Ruth Taylor, both of Charlestown ; m. 
by Peleg Cross, J. P., Jan. 4, 1795. 

“ Capt. Hazard, and Cloe Bailey ; m. at Lebanon, Conn., 
by Rev. Nehemiah Dodge, Dec. 25, 1806. 

“ Sarah S., and Arnold W. Hazard; m. Jan. 8, 1887. 

‘¢ Samuel B., of Hazard, and Maria Wilcox, of Jos., 
Jun.; m. by Rev. Thomas H. Vail, Jan. 8, 1846. 


1. J. 
James Hannah, and Robert Moore; m. Nov. 30, 1741. 
“ Jonathan, and Mehitable Webb, both of Charlestown ; 
m. by John Hicks, J. P., Jan. 17, 1744. 
“© Mary, and David Moore; m. Nov. 24, 1745. 
Joshua, son of Negro Will, of Charlestown, and Phebe, a mu- 
latto woman of Westerly; m. by Jos. Crandall, J. 
P., Nov. 5, 17538. 
Johnson Rebecca, and Benj’n Braman; m. March 17, 1754. 

“ Lucy, and John Stiles; m. Feb. 11, 1760. 

“ Mary, and Benj’n Tucker; m. April 15, 1777. 

« John, of Reuben, and Mary Adams, of Thomas, both 
of Charlestown; m. by Peleg Cross, Jun., March 
4, 1788. 

Sarah and Pardon Perry; m. March 13, 1803. 
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Johnson Thomas, and Sarah Clarke; m. by Eld. Weeden 


Barber, March 10, 1842. 


K. 


Kenyon Ebenezer, and Amie —— ; m. Nov. 14,1711. 


Mary, and Stephen Larkin; m. March 9, 1740. 

Sarah, and Nicholas Larkin; m. Dec. 18, 1740. 

Sarah, and Nathaniel Pullman, Jun.; m. Jan. 14, 
1741. 

Mary, and Enoch Lewis; m. Feb. 27, 1742. 

Elizabeth, and James Lewis; m. Feb. 27, 1742. 

Sarah, and William Hall; July 14, 1744. 

Hannah, and Thomas Kenyon; m. April 18, 1746. 

Thomas, of John, and Hannah Kenyon, of David, 
both of Charlestown; m. by Robert Lillibridge, J. 
P., April 13, 1746. 

Eunice, and Joshua Crandall ; m. Sept. 18, 1750. 

Nathan, and Mary Greene, both of Charlestown; m. 
by Gideon Hoxsie, J. P., April 18, 1757. 

Alice, and Benjamin Crandall; m. June 26, 1758. 

Sarah, and William Potter, Jun.; m. July 24, 1768. 

James, of Daniel, and Lydia Sheffield, of Elisha, 
both of Charlestown; m. by Peleg Cross, J. P., 
April 22, 1786. 

Nathan, Jun., of Richmond, and Sarah Tefft, of South 
Kingstown; m. by Eld. Henry Joslin, April 12, 
1789. 

Sarah, and Robert Potter; m, Sept. 30, 1797. 

James N., and Mary Stanton, both of Charlestown ; 
m. by Rev. John H. Baker, March 238, 1840. 

Abbie, and Wilson Cogswell; m. Feb. 11, 1841. 

Bradford, of Richmond, and Nancy C. Greene, of 
Charlestown; m. by Rev. John W. Colwell, July 
5, 1846. 

James A., and Frances Rathbone, both of Charles- 

town; m. by Jos. H. Griffin, J. P., July 27, 1847. 
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- King Ann, and Jediah Austin; m. Feb. 3, 1756. 


Knight Hannah, and William Clarke; m. April 15, 1700. 
Knowles Amie, and Amos Greene; m. June 19, 1740. 
“ Robert, of ‘Daniel, and Abigail Smith; m. by John 
Congdon, J. P., April 22, 1750. 
“ Celia, and John Stanton; m. May 26, 1833. 


L. 


Ladd Abigail, and John Griffin; m. Oct. 16, 1748. 
Lanphere Susannah, and John Stanton; m. Oct. 16, 1784. 
Larkin Nicholas, of Edward, of Westerly, and Sarah Kenyon, 
of John, of Charlestown; m. by Stephen Hoxsie, 
J. P., Dec. 18, 1740. ; 
“ Stephen, of Edward, of Westerly, and Mary Kenycn, 
of Ebenezer, of Charlestown; m. by Stephen Hox- 
sie, J. P., March 9, 1740. 
Lewis Mary, and Nathaniel Lewis; m. Nov. 18, 1729. 
“ Nathaniel, and Mary Lewis; m. by Theo. Rhodes, J. 
P., Nov. 13, 1729. 
“© Jacob, and Prudence Lewis; m. by Stephen Hoxsie, J. 
P., Sept. 9, 1739. 
“ Prudence, and Jacob Lewis ; m. Sept. 9, 1739. 
“Mary, and Jos. Rogers; m. Jan. 17, 1739. 
“© Enoch, and Mary Kenyon, of John, both of Charles- 
town ; m. by John Hicks, J. P., Feb. 27, 1742. 
“James, of North Kingstown, and Elizabeth Kenyon, of 
Jonathan, of Charlestown ; m. by John Hicks, J. P., 
Feb. 27, 1742. 
“ Jonathan, Jun., of Exeter, and Sarah Barber, of Charles- 
town ; m. by John Hicks, J. P., July 27, 1744. 
“© A muster man, son of Negro Will, of Charlestown, and 
Mary Matthews, of same town; m. by Nathaniel 
Lewis, J. P., Feb. 7, 1753. 
“ Amos, and Mary Hoxsie, both of Charlestown ; m. by 
John Hicks, J. P., April 20, 1755. 
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Lewis Simeon, of Capt. John, of Westerly, and Annie Cross, 
of Peleg, of Charlestown; m. by Jos. Crandall, J. 
P., Jan. 13, 1780. 
“© Amie, and Jared Babcock ; m. June 25, 1830. 
Lilibridge Thomas, and Mary Woodmansee; m. by Theo. 
Rhodes, J. P., June 12, 1726. 
“ John, and Marcy Eames, both of Charlestown ; m. 
by Nathaniel Lewis, J. P., Oct. 12, 17438. 
Lovatt Hannah, and Potter Hall ; m. Feb. 5, 1753. 
Lyster Hannah, and Jos. Woodmansee; July 7, 1719. 


M. 


Macomber Nancy A., and William Ney; m. Jan. 138, 1840. 
‘Martha B., and Arnold Hiscox, Jun.; m. April 
12, 1842. 
Matthews Mary, and son of Negro Will Lewis; m. Feb. 7, 
1753. 
Millard John, and Freelove Braman, both of Charlestown ; 
m. by Joseph Crandall, J. P., Jan. 28, 1751. 
Miner Daniel, of Stonington, and Elizabeth Babcock, of Eph- 
riam, of South Kingstown; m. by Peleg Cross, J. 
P., Nov. 23, 1807. 
Moon Elizabeth, and Edward Cross; m. Aug. 7, 1763. 
“© Mary, and Jonathan Champlin; m. April 2, 1780. 
Moore Robert, of John, of Charlestown, and Hannah James, 
of William, of Charlestown; m. by Stephen Hox- 
sie, J. P., Nov. 30, 1741. 
‘© David, and Mary James, both of Charlestown; m. by 
John Hicks, J. P., Nov. 24, 1745. 
“© Deliverance, and Edward Perry; m. Jan. 7, 1759. 
Mumford William, and Dorcas Browning; m. by Joseph H. 
Griffin, J. P., Jan. 3, 1843. 


N. 


Ney William, and Nancy A. Macomber ; m. by Daniel King, 
J. P., Jan. 18, 1840. 
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Niler Eunice, and Ceaser Congdon ; m. Dec. 26, 1797. 


O. P. 


Park Benjamin, and Hannah Stanton York ; m. by Rev. Jos. 
Park, Dec. 4, (prob.) 1757. 
“¢ John, of Jos., of Charlestown, and Abigail Chapman, 
of William, of Westerly; m. by Rev. Jos. Park, 
Nov. 4, 1772. 
Peckham Sarah, and Silas Greenman; m. Oct. 27, 1751. 
« Mary, and Jos. Hoxsie; m. Feb. 5, 1754. 
“s James, of Daniel, and Ann Champlin, of Jeffrey, 
both of Charlestown; m. by Benj'n Hoxsie, J. 
"P., Aug. 19, 1757. 
“ Timothy, of South Kingstown, and Susannah Cong- 
don, of Charlestown; m. by Jos. Crandall, J. P., 
March 11, 1759. 
&“ William S., of John, of Westerly, and Hannah 
Clark, of Jos. of Charlestown ; m. by Jos. Cran- 
dall, J. P., Jan. 6, 1778. 
“ Isaac, of Westerly, and Susannah Sunderland, of 
Charlestown ; m. by Jos. Crandall, J. P., July 
27, 1786. 
m Charles, of Charlestown, and Mary Ann Saunders, 
of Westerly; m. by Eld. Weeden Barber, Jun., 
Oct. 17, 1841. 
Perkins Zilpha, and Scranton Chappell; m. Nov. 18, 1849. 
Perry Sarah, and David Babcock; m. March 30, 1757. 
“© Edward, of Charlestown, and Deliverance Moore, of 
Exeter; m. by Gideon Hoxsie, J. P., Jan. 7, 1759. 
“Susannah, and Jonathan Babcock ; m. Feb. 10, 1759. 
“© Edward, of Benj’n, of Richmond, and Ruth Perry, of 
Samuel; m. by Sylvester Robinson, J. P., Oct. 7, 
1770. 
“Ruth, and Edward Perry; m. Oct. 7, 1770. 
_ Merebah, and Jeremiah Pierce; m. Jan. 27, 1773. 
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Perry Peter, a mustee man, of Charlestown, and Elizabeth 
Hoxsie, mustee, of same town; m. by John Collins, 
J. P., June 8, 1794. 
‘* Pardon, and Susannah Johnson; m. by Peleg Cross, . 
* J. P., March 18, 1803. 
“© Mary, and Samuel Waud; m. Jan. 12, 1826. 
“© Mary, and Jonathan Tucker ; m. Sept. 30, 1840. 
Phebe, a mulatto, and Joshua, son of Negro Will; m. Nov. 5, 
1753. 
Pierce Bathsheba, and Nathan Crandall; m. April 5, 1753. 
“Jeremiah, of East Greenwich, son of John, and Mere- 
bah Perry, of Samuel, of Charlestown; m. by Syl- 
vester Robinson, J. P., Jan. 27, 1773. 
Pike Elizabeth, and James Congdon, Jun.; m. Jan. 30, 1745. 
Potter Thomas, of Ichabod, and Martha Card, of Charles- 
town; m. by William Clarke, J. P., April 20, 1746. 
“ William, Jun., of South Kingstown, and Sarah Ken- 
yon, of Charlestown ; m. by Christopher Champlin, 
J. P., July 24, 1763. 
“© Hannah, and Jesse Champlin; m. April 17, 1774. 
“© Zilpha, and Jesse Crandall; m. July 2, 1776. 
“Lucy, and Caleb Church; m. Dec. 18, 1795. 
“* Robert, and Sarah Kenyon; m. by Peleg Cross, J. P., 
Sept. 30, 1797. 
Pullman Nathaniel, Jun., and Sarah Kenyon, of Jonathan, 
both of Charlestown; m. by William Clarke, J. P., 
Jan. 14, 1741. 


Q. R. 


Rathbone Joshua, and Dorcas Wells, both of Charlestown ; 
m. by William Clarke, J. P., May 4, 1742. 
“ Judeth, and William Greene; m. Jan. 25, 1756. 
“ Frances, and James A. Kenyon; m. July 27, 1847. 
Reynolds Elizabeth, and Phillip Griffin; m. June 17, 1740. 
“ Elizabeth, and Samuel Stanton; m. April 11, 1799. 
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Rhodes William, of James, of Stonington, and Sarah Champ- 
lin, of Christopher, of Charlestown; m. by Jos. 
Crandall, J. P., Jan. 31, 1779. 
“« — Jos., of Col. James, of Stonington, and Nancy Champ- 
lin, of Col. Christopher, of Charlestown; m. by 
Jos. Crandall, J. P., Dec. 9, 1781. 
Rodman Caroline, and Gideon Ammons ; m. Nov. 10, 1846. 
Rogers Jos., and Mary Lewis; m. by Stephen Hoxsie, J. P., 
Jan. 17, 1739. 
“ Jos., of James, and Margaret Webb, of Charlestown ; 
m. by Joseph Hoxsie, J. P., April 22, 1742. 
“¢ Tsaac, and Sarah Ross, both of Charlestown; m. by 
John Hicks, J. P., March 31, 1745. 
Ross Sarah, and Isaac Rogers ; m. March 81, 1745. 
“ Anna, and Job Taylor, Jun.; m. Dec. 10, 1772. 
“ Annie, and Samuel Stanton ; m. Oct. 1, 1788. 
“ Katherine, and Moses Stanton; m. June 9, 1844. 


Ss. 


Sands Hannah T., and Peleg S. Thompson; m. March 18, 
1805. 
Sash Hannah, and Isaac Deck; m. Oct. 25, 1753. 
Saunders Tobias, of Westerly, and Martha Hall, of John, of 
Charlestown; m. by Jos. Crandall, J. P., April 
9, 1752. 
“  Tacy, and John Allen; m. May 19, 1763. : 
* Mary, and William Scribens ; m. May 31, 1781. 
“ Hannah, and Jason B. Greene ; m. March 18, 1839. 
6“ Mary Ann, and Charles Peckham; m. Oct. 17, 1841. 
Scribens William, and Mary Saunders, of Isaac, both of 
Charlestown; m. by Eld. John Burdick, May 31, 
1781. 
Seager Judeth, and Elisha Clarke; m. Dec. 18, 1739. 
Swan Daniel, of Stonington, and Hannah Hawkins, of Charles- 
town; m. by Senator Thomas Hoxsie, Apr. 3, 1804. 
Shaw Mrs. Jemima, and Stanton York ; Apr. 30, 1730. 
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ee 





Sheffield Nathaniel, and Rebecca Stanton, both of Charles- 


town; m. Feb. 6, 1740. 

Martha, and Thomas Spencer, Jun.; m. June 18, 
1741. 

Abigail, and Jos. Stanton ; m. Mar. 6, 1748. 

Samuel, of George, of Westerly, and Annie Brown- 
ing, of John, of Charlestown; m. by Jos. Cran 
dall, J. P., Dec. 3, 1778. 

Lydia, and James Kenyon ; m. April 22, 1786. 

Nathaniel, of Charlestown, and Freelove Hancock, 
of Stonington, Conn.; m. by Nathaniel Miner, J. 
P., Jan. 15, 1805. 

Sally, and Samuel Burdick ; m. Jan. 21, 1808. 


Sheldon John, of South Kingstown, and Elizabeth Wells, of 


6é 


Charlestown; m. by Nathaniel Lewis, J. P., May 
29, 1744. 


Abigail, and Thomas Vars; m. Feb. 10, 1785. 


Sherman Elizabeth, and James Congdon; m. Jan. 28, 1775. 
Smith Abigail, and Robert Knowles ; m. April 22, 1750. 








Spencer Thomas, Jun., of East Greenwich, and Martha Shef- 


field, of Charlestown; m. by William Clarke, J. 
P., June 18, 1741. 


Stanton, John, and Susannah Lanphere; m. by John Bab- 


cock, J. P., Oct. 16, 1734. 
Jos., Jun., and Mary ——; m. by Eld. John Maxson, 
Aug. 9, 1738. 
Rebecca, and Nathaniel Sheffield; m. Feb. 6, 1740. 
Jos., of Daniel, and Abigail Sheffield ; m. by Benj’n 
Hoxsie, J. P., Mar. 6, 1748. 
Ksther, and Ichabod Babcock ; m. Mar. 17, 1756. 
Rebecca, and John Champlain ; m. Dec. 14, 1756. 
Jos., Jun., of Charlestown, and Thankful Babcock, 
of Westerly; m. by Joseph Park, Clerg., July 14, 
1762. ; 
Samuel, of Daniel, and Annie Ross, of Peleg, both 
of Charlestown; m. by Eld. John Gardiner, Oct. 
1, 1788. 
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Stanton Samuel, of this town, and Elizabeth Reynolds, of 


South Kingstown ; m. by Thomas Hoxsie, Senator, 
April 11, 1799. 
“ John, son of Samuel, and Celia Knowles, of Jos.; 
m. by Eld. Thomas Tillinghast, May 26, 1833. 
«& Mary, and James N. Kenyon; m. Mar. 23, 1840. 
“ Moses, and Katherine Ross, both of the Narrayansett 
Tribe ; m. by Eld. Weeden Barber, June 9, 1844. 
¥ Mary, and Job Taylor, of ; m. Mar. 24, 1849. 
Stiles John, and Lucy Johnson; m. by Peleg Cross, J. P., 
Feb. 11, 1760. 
Stillman Lois, and Daniel Edwards; m. Sept. 16, 1797. 
Sunderland Susannah, and Isaac Peckham ; m. July 27, 1786. 
Swan Daniel, of Stonington, and Hannah Hawkins, of Charles- 
town; m. by Senator Thomas Hoxsie, Apr. 3, 1604. 


7 


Taylor Martha, and Ebenezer Adams; m. Sept. 14, 1763. 
“ Job, Jun., of Charlestown, and Anna Ross, of Isaac, 
of Westerly; m. by Jos. Park, Clerg., Dec. 10, 1772. 

“¢ Phebe, and Jonathan Ellis; m. May 17, 1778. 

‘¢ Phebe, and Asa Crandall; m. Dec. 28, 1780. 

* Ruth, and Lodowick Hoxsie; m. Jan. 4, 1795. 

“© Job, of Nathan, and Amie Champlain, of Samuel, of 

Westerly; m. by Rev. Jesse Babcock, Nov. 9, 1809. 

“ —— ~ Joseph W., and Lucinda ; m.at Manville, Conn., 

July 4, 1813. 
«“ Job, and Mary Stanton, both of Charlestown ; m. by 
Rev. Joseph P. Brown, Mar. 24, 1849. 
Tefft Sarah, and Asa Crandall; m. Sept. 12, 1782. 

“¢ Sarah, and Nathan Kenyon, Jun.; m. April 12, 1789. 

“ Abigail, and Robert Greene ; m. Dee. 27, 1795. 
Thomas Sarah M., and William H. Hazard; m. Dee. 30, 1844. 
Thompson Lodowick, of Westerly, of Elias, Jun., and Uan- 

nah Burdick, of Samuel, of Charlestown; m. 

by Peleg Cross, J. P., Aug. 29, 1788. 
Elizabeth, and Amos Greene ; m. Dee. 25, 1793. 
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Thompson Peleg S., of Charlestown, and Hannah T. Sands, 
of New Shoreham ; m. by John Gorton, Warden, 
Mar. 18, 1805. 

Joseph, and Harriet Harvey ; m. by Dan. King, 

' J. P., Feb. 9, 1840. 

Tucker Benj’n, and Mary Johnson, of Gideon, both of Charles- 
town; m. April 15, 1777. 
“« Newman, and Mary Clarke, both of Charlestown; m. 
by Peleg Cross, J. P., Nov. 27, 1788. 

Jonathan, of South Kingstown, and Mary Perry, of 
this town; m. by Rev. John H. Baker, Sept. 30, 
1840. 

“Hannah, and Thomas M. Webster ; m. Mar. 8, 1850. 


Ge 


U. V. 


Vars Thomas, of Isaac, of Westerly, and Abigail Sheldon, of 
Isaac, of South Kingstown; m. by Joseph Crandall, 
J. P., Feb. 10, 1785. 


Ww. 


Wallace Mary, and John Braman; m. Nov. 9, 1756. 
Waud Samuel, of New Shoreham, and Mary Perry, of Charles- 
town; m. at Stonington, Conn., by Coddington Bil- 
lings, J. P., Jan. 12, 1826. 
Webb Margaret, and Jos. Rogers ; m. April 22, 1742. 
“¢  Mehitable, and Jonathan James; m. Jan. 17, 1744. 
Webster Margaret, and Jos. Eanos ; m. Sept. 20, 1716. 
’ Mary, and Jos. Woodmansee ; m. Aug. 17, 1741. 
* James, and Hannah Woodmansee; m. by John 
Hicks, J. P., Sept. 12, 1742. 
“© Thomas’ M., and Hannah Tucker ; m. by Eld. Henry 
Clarke, Mar. 3, 1850. 
Welch John, of Charlestown, and Lydia Burdick, of Hopkin- 
ton ; m. by Peleg Cross, J. P., Aug. 27, 1774. 
“Katherine, and Simeon Crandall ; m. Feb. 22, 1781. 
Wells Dorcas, and Joshua Rathbone ; m. May 4, 1742. 
‘6 Elizabeth and John Sheldon; m. May 29, 1744. 
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Wescott Tabitha, and Jonathan Clarke; m. Feb. 8, 1739. 
Wilcox Jos., and Mary Burdick, both of Charlestown ; m. by 
William Hern, J. P., July 28, 1748. 
“  Jos., 2d, and Mariah Bliven; m. by Eld. Jesse Bab- 
cock, Jan. 20, 1814. 
** Maria, and Samuel B. Hoxsie; m. Jan. 8, 1846. 
Williams Cahoone, of Thomas, of South Kingstown, and 
Margaret Congdon, of James, of Charlestown ; 
m. by Gideon Hoxsie, J. P., Mar. 25, 1759. 
Wilson Ann, and Benjamin Babcock ; m. Jan. 26, 1806. 
Woodmansee Jos., and Hannah Lyster, both of Weaterly ; ; m. 
by Christopher Allen, J. P., July 7, 1719. 


. Mary, and Thomas lili; m. ‘J une 12, 
1726. 

" Abigail, and Richard Bailey ; m. April 2 5, 1729. 

- Keziah, and Jos. Eanos, Jun.z m. Dee. 21, 1738. 

od Jos., of Jos., and Mary Webster, of John, both 


of Charlestown; m. by Stephen Hoxsie, J. 
P., Aug. 17, 1741. 
“ Suni, and James Webster; m. Sept. 12, 
1742. 
Worden Abigail, and Jos. Cross; m. April 25, 1786. 
“ Gardiner, of Christopher, and Nancy Worden, of 
William ; m. Mar. 18, 1793. 
“© Nancy, and Gardiner Worden ; m. Mar. 18, 1793. 


X. Y. Z. 


York Stanton, of Charlestown, and Mrs. Jemima Shaw, of 
Stonington, Conn.; m. at Stonington by Rev. Kbene- 
zer Rosseter, April 30, 1730. 
“ Hopestill, and Oliver Crary; m. Mar. 16, 1756. 
“ Hannah Stanton, and Benj’n Park; m. (Prob.) Dee. 4, 
1757. 
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THOMAS B. HAZARD’S (“NAILER TOM”) 
JOURNAL, 


From JuNE 21, 1778. 


From the originnal MSS. Printed by permission of the Red- 
wood Library at Newport. 


Nore.—The reader of this will observe letters and contractions following each day’s en- 
try. These refer to the weather, and read, ¢, clear. C, cloudy. (f, foggy. #, forenoon, 
Aft, afternoon. kh. hazy. 7, rain. dW, thunder and lightning. ¢, thunder. JZ, lightning. &, 
and. D, day. W, wind. s,n,e, w, south, north, east, west. s2, el, wil, nl, southerly- 
easterly, westerly and northerly. aw, ne, sw, se, northwest, northeast southwest, south- 


east. v. variable. a, morning. Figures before day of month, denote day of the week. 
(Continued from page 179.) 


4vru Montu. Aprit, 1781. 

1. Ist. ©. Wye. Went to Boston Neck. 

2. 2d. vr. W,n. Worked for George. 

3. dd. C. Wyn. Made skates. Wrote a letter to sis- 
ter Tanner, and aunt Clarke. 

4. 4th. ©. W, nw. Made nails. Thomas moved to 
Cranston. . 

5. 5th, e. Wyn. Made nails. Went to Tower Hill 
and got leather of George Willson. 

6. 6th. ee. Wysw. Made nails. Went to Little Neck 
to carry uncle Stephen Collins who came here. 

7. Ith. C. W,w. Went to Boston Neck. Made nails. 

1. 8th. vr Wy,w. Went to meeting. 

2. Oth. ce. Wynw. Made nails. 

3. 10th. C. Wy, sw. Made nails. Went to Boston 
Neck and returned. Read out the theory of the earth this 
day. : 

4. Uth rv FL Aft, @& W,w. Made nails. George 
and Robert went to Providence. 

5. 12th. C. Wy,w. Made nails. 

6. 13th. C. W,w. Made nails. Marian went home. 
A ship went into Newport. 
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7. 14th. c. W, nw. Made nails. A brig went into 
Newport. 

1. 15th. c. W, w. Staid at home. Began “ John 
Churchman’s Journal of his life.’ Took a potion of salt. 

2. 16th. C. W,nw. Made horse shoes. George came 
from Providence. 

3. 17th. C. W,n. Sent Hannah a letter. Stephen’s 
mother went home. Made nails. 

4, 18th. c. W, n. Wrote Hannah a letter. George 
went to Newport. The French fleet went out. Made nails. 

5. 19th r. W,s. Made nails. Went to meeting. 

6. 20th. W, se. Received a letter from sister Tanner 
by George. Made nails. . 

7. 21st. c. W, nw. Made nails. Ship went out of 
Newport. 

1. 22d. c. W, n. Went to meeting. John Tolman 
was there and in the Aft had a meeting at cousin Hazard’s. 
Three ships went out of Newport. 

2. 23d. C. W,s. Made nails. Hannah went to Little 
Neck. 
3. 24th. 
4. 25th. 
5. 26th. 
6. 27th. 
and returned. 
7. 28th. c. W, e. Made nails. Nabby Watson and 

Eunice Hazard came here. 

1. 29th. c. W, se. Went to meeting. Aft went to 
Little Neck. Hannah went to Great Island. 

2. 30. f. W, s. Went to Little Neck. Sent home 
clothes to sister Tanner, also a letter. 


W,e. Made scales. 

W,n. Made weights. Stephen is sick. 
W,ne. Made pair bridle bits. 

W,n. Made nails. Benj. went to Newport 


SO ha 


5TH Monta. May, 1781. 


3. Ist. c. W,w. George and Rowland went to Provi- 
kence. Stephen went to mill. 
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4. 2d. F. W,sw. Stephen went to Great island after 
Hannah. Mended the meeting house fence. Made nails. 

5. 3d. ¢. W, 8s. Morning went to meeting. Made a 
melting ladle for Jeffrey Champlain. Stephen and Hannah 
came home. Made nails. 

6. 4th. c. W, nw. Made nails. Stephen went to 
Cranston. 

7. Oth. c. W,e. Made two eel speers. Stephen re- 
turned home. 

1. 6th. c. W,s. Went to meeting. Read out “John 
Churchman’s Journal.” 

2. Tth. C. W,se. Made clinch nails. Begun to plow 
in back pasture. 

3. 8th. r. W,e. Made clinch nails for Wheeler. 

4, 9th. r. W,w. ° Made nails. 

5. 10th. C. W,w. r. Drawed rods with Stephen. 

6. 11th. c. W, ne. Drawed rods. Went to Little 
Neck. Wrote a letter to sister Tanner. Rowland and 
George returned from Providence. Heard that Benjamin is 
taken. Began to read out “ No cross no crown,” W. Penn’s 
morals. 

7. 12th. C. W,n. Planted corn for cousin Hazard. 

1. 18th. C. W,n. Went to Little Neck in the morning. 

2. 14th. c. W,n. Made akey for Little Neck George’s 
chest. 

3. 15th. c. W,w. Carted the stones off my yard where 
I planted corn last year. 

4. 16th. c. W,se. Made an eel speer. Went to Little 
Neck with Lock. Received a letter from sister Tanner. 

do. 17th. C. W,w. Showers. Went to Little Neck for 
my clothes that sister Tanner sent by Palmer. Benj. went to 
Great island. 

6. 18th. c. W,w. F. Aft v. George and Stephen 
helped cousin Hazard plant. New laid a shoe. A fleet off 
by Block island. 

7. 19th. c. W, w. Helped cousin Hazard dig stones 
and plant. Benj. returned from Great island. Planting. 
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1. 20th. c. W,s. Went to meeting. Wrote a letter 
to sister Tanner. 

2. 2ist. ©. W, sw. Watched with Dr. Willard last 
night. 

3. 22d. C. F. Aft, W,ne. New laid a shoe for George. 

4. 23d. c. F. Aft, C. Wy, se. Began to plant corn. 

do. 24th. C,F. Aft r. Planted corn. George went to 
Penn’s meeting. 

6. 25th rk. AftC. Wyn. Went to meeting. Planted 
corn. James Thurston was here. 

7. 26th. ©. Wyse. Finished planting my acre of corn. 

1. 27th. ec W,sw. Went to meeting. Tommy came 
from Cranston. 

2. 28th. ec. W, sw. Made buckles. Went to Little + 
Neck to carry some things sent to sistér Tanner, also sent her 
a letter. George and Stephen went to Pennsylvania to gen- 
eral meeting. 

3. 29th. « Wy, sw. Shod Tominy’s horse all round. 
Tommy went home. Planted the turnip yard. 

4. 30th, rv. W, w. Planted turnip yard. Hannah re- 
turned from Great island. Aft, washed sheep for cousin Haz- 
ard. Mary Brown died about noon. é 

5. 81st. c. W,e. Went to meeting. Aft, fixed cousin 
Hazard’s chaise. : 


‘67TH Monto. June, 1781. 


6. Ist. ec. W,s. Mended the axletree of chaise for 
cousin Hazard. Mary Brown was buried this day. 

7. 2d. C. W, ne. Went to Newport. Yesterday was 
executed a French soldier for murder. 

1. 3d. ec Wyn. Went to meeting. Aft, went to Nich- 
olas Easton’s with sister Tanner. 

2. 4th. c« W,e. Returned home. John Hopkins went 
to Providence with a prize. Charlotte Tennant came here to 
live. 

3. eoth. c. W,s. Sheared sheep for cousin Hazard. 
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4, 6th. F. W,s. Made buckles. George went to Prov- 
idence to quarterly meeting. 

5. Tth. r. W,e. Sent buckles to Walden by Rowland. 
Made nails. 

6. 8th ©. W, w. Drawed rods. Rowland returned. 

7. 9th. C. W, w. Made buckles. 

1. 10th. c. W, s. Cousin Hazard’s bees swarmed. 
Staid athome. Susannah Champlain came here with Thomas. 

2. ith. c. W,s. Made two keys. 

3. 12th. c. W, sw. Weeded corn. Cousin Hazard’s 
bees swarmed. 

4. 13th. ce. W,sw. Wentto Boston Neck. Hoed corn. 
Went to Little Neck. Killed a ground squirrel. 

5. 14th. ce. W.sw. Went to little Neck with Rowland 
to carry mule. Sent a letter to sister Tanner. 

6. loth. r. W, w. Made buckles. Charlotte had fits 
in the night. 

7. 16th. c. W,w. Went to Tower Hill after Dr. Wil- 
lard. Charlotte had upwards of 20 fits last night. 

1. 17th. c. W,nw. Received a letter from sister Tan- 
ner. Heard that brother Benjamin died in the New York 
prison ship. 

2. 18th. c. W,sw. Worked in the shop. 

3. 19th. c. W,w. Went to Little Neck in Boston Neck. 

4. 20th. c. W,w. Went to Newport. Received a let- 
ter from sister Tanner, which gave an account of the death 
of brother Benjamin. ' 

5. 21st. c. W,sw. Took an inventory of brother Ben- 


jamin’s things. 


6. 22d. c. W,sw. Returned home. 

7. 23d. c. W, nw. Made buckles. Cousin Simeon 
Hazard and wife came here. Went in swimming at Robert’s 
wadeing place. George brought a load of coal. 

1. 24th. c. W,e. Went to meeting. 

2. 25th. t,r. W,w. Made nails. George and Stephen 
went to monthly meeting. ‘ 

6 
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3. 26th. C. W,s. Made nails. Tommy Hazard and 
wife came from Cranston. 

4. 27th. r. W,ne. Set out French turuips. Began to 
hoe my corn. 

5. 28th. C. W, s. Went to meeting. Aft went to 
Nancy Hazard’s. 

6. 29th. f. W,sw. Harrowed my corn. 

7. 30th. f. W, se. Hoed my corn. Phillip Camp 
helped George hoe corn. 


Tru Monto. Juty, 1781. 


1. ist. c. W,sw. Went to meeting. Aft went to cousin 
Hazard’s. Nancy came here. A fleet went into Newport. 

2. 2d. c. W,w. Finished hoeing corn. — 

3. 3d. c. W, sw. Hoed out my potatoes. Fired at 
king birds. 

4, 4th. c. W, sw. Made pair bits. Went to Boston 
Neck. Went in swimming. 

5. 5th. c. W,sw. Made buckles. Worked for cousin 
Hazard at haying. Cousin Hazard began to mow. 

6. 6th. c. W,e. Raked hay for cousin Hazard. 

7. 7th. c. W,sw. Went to Great island after my sad- 
dle. Killed a woodchuck with a stone. Rode Robert’s horse. 

1. 8th. c. W,s. Went to meeting. Made a place for 
fowls to roost. 

2. 9th. c. W, nw. Went to Christopher Robinson’s 
after corn, and John Hawkins’ after wool. 

3. 10th. W, ne. Went to Newport. 

4. 11th. ce. W,e. Went about town. 

5. 12th. ec. W,ne. Returned home. 

6. 13th. c. W,sw. Made nails. 

7. 4th. f. W,sw. Made nails. Fetched up the mo- 
lasses from Great island and my iron. The French ships 
that went to Block Island returned. 

1. 15th. C. W, nw. Staid from meeting. Went in 
swimming. Went to Little Neck. 


ad 
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2. 16th. OC. W,nw. Went for Dr. Willard. Last night 
Charlotte was sick and had 26 fits. Went to Tower Hill 
after Dr. Willard. Charlotte had fits this morning. 

7. 14th note. Christopher Robinson’s negro man Joseph 
died and was buried too. 

3. 17th. f,T. Aft, W,sw. Went to Boston Neck and 
Little Neck. Wrote a letter to sister Tanner. A ship went 
‘ into Newport. Aft, helped cousin Hazard make hay. George 
returned home from Providence. ; 

4. 18th. c. W,sw. Helped cousin Hazard make hay. 

5. 19th. r. W,ne. Helped cousin Hazard make hay. 
Lodged with cousin Hazard. Franklin’s daughter came here 
and lodged. 

4. 18th. Cousin Hazard’s bees swarmed and flew away 
- in Knowles’ garden. 

6. 20th. ¢. W,nw. Helped Hazard make hay. Frank- 
lin’s daughter went home. 

7. 2ist. ce. W,sw. Helped cousin Hazard bring home 
his wheat and rye. 

1. 22d. c. W,sw. Went to meeting. Went in swim- 
ming. The chimney over set. Aft, went to Little Neck. 


2. 23d. ¢c. W, sw. Helped cousin Hazard make hay. 


Pitched hay. 

3. 24th. c. W,sw. Went down to the Harbor mouth 
and caught a flounder, weighed 91b.6 oz. Aft, helped cousin 
Hazard make hay. 

4, 25th, C. W, sw. Helped make hay for cousin 
Hazard. 

5. 26th. Made pair sturrups. Went to Little Neck and 
received a letter from sister Tanner and suit of tow cloth. 
c. W,sw. Dr. Waite was ordained. 

6. 27th. ec. W, sw. Made buckles. Went to Tower 
Hill. Stephen’s sister came here. Hannah came home from 
her father’s. She went to see Waite ordained. 

7. 28th. c. W,sw,F. Went to Tower Hill to settle 
with Willard. Aft, hoed corn in my field. 


Thomas B. Hazard’s Journal. 
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1. 29th. C. W,s. Wentto meeting. Went in swimming. 
Stephen’s sisters came here. Hannah went to Great island. 

2. 80th. c. W,sw. Went to monthly meeting at Perry’s 
meeting house. Stephen’s sister returned home. Hannah 
returned from Great island. 


3. 31st. c. W,sw. Hoed corn. 


8TH MontH. Aveust, 1781. 


4, 1st. c. W,sw. Hoed my corn. Hannah and Lotty 
went huckleberrying. 

5. 2d. c. W,e. Hoed corn. Went to meeting. Aft, 
Hannah went huckleberrying. 

6. 3d. c. W,se. Finished hoeing my corn and began 
my potatoes. Received letter from sister Tanner. Neighbor 
May came here and friend Oatley. 

7. 4th. f. W, s. Finished hoeing my potatoes. Han- 
nah’s sister Polly and Simeon came here and staid all night. 

1. Sth. F,h Wind warm. W,sw. Staid at home. All 
the rest went huckleberrying. Tapped a pair of shoes. 
Hannah’s sister Polly went home. 

2. 6th. c. W,sw. George and Stephen worked for me 
making deck nails. 1 put irons on the toes of my shoes. 

3. Tth. c. W, sw. Stephen helped me make do. I 
raked hay. George brought home a load of wood. Raked 
hay on George’s account. 

4. 8th. c. W, sw. Made deck nails. Cut a door out 
of the shop. 

5. 9th. c. W,sw. Mended Benjamin’s scythe. 

6. 10th. C. W, e. Hannah went to her father’s. I 
took a potion of Glauber’s salts. Mended Benjamin’s scythe. 

7. 11th. c. W, sw. Hannah came home from her 
father’s. Made nails. Cousin Hazard finished mowing. 
Shod Watson’s young mare. She hurt my hand. Charlotte 
went home. 

1. 12th. C. W,s. Went to meeting. Richard stayed 
here this day. 
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2. 13th. r. W, sw. Drawed rods. George went to 
Worden’s pond. : 

3. 14th. c. W,se. Made nails. Benj. and George set- 
tled accounts. 

4. 15. c¢. W,se. Made nails. Hannah’s sister Betsey 
came here. 

5. 16th. c. W, sw. Went to meeting. Aft went to 
Randall’s. 

6. 17th. c. W,sw. Went to Little Neck and Sylvester’s. 

7. 18th. c. W, se. Mended my shingle nail tool. A 
ship off sailing about. 





GLENROCK.—This is a delightful little village in the extreme 
southwestern corner of South Kingstown. The place has 
been noted for its grist and saw mills. The power comes 
from a little stream that takes its rise in the cedar swamp a 
little southwest from here. In flowing through this village it 
flows through a rocky glen which nature partly dammed, and 
the art of man greatly improved. The scenery here is truly 
beautiful and its name is just and appropriate. 

The Barber family owned the land here first, and very 
early set up a saw mill on the site where the woolen mill now 
stands. A grist mill was added years afterwards. This was 
destroyed during the gale of Sept. 23,1815. It was replaced and 
finally torn away in 1867, when Mr. Daniel Rodman built the 
woolen mill here. Mr. Gardiner S. Barber, has since erected 
a new grist and saw mill a little below this site which he now 
operates. Mr. Daniel Rodman and his sons have operated 
the woolen mill most of the time since its erection, making 
coarse woolen goods. 

A little above this woolen mill Gardiner Smith carried on 
carding, and after him Ezekiel James continued the business 
until his death. Mr. James had a grist mill in connection 
with his carding which has lately passed into the hands of 
Mr. Rodman. The carding machinery has not been in use 
for some years. 
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The Old Narragansett Glebe. 





THE OLD NARRAGANSETT GLEBE. 





(CONTRIBUTED BY EsTHER B. CARPENTER, SoutTH KinostTowy, R. I.) 





N the records of St. Paul’s Church may be found occa- 
sional references to the Glebe, beginning with the date 
of its purchase, by the gentlemen of the parish, from 
the heirs of their late rector, who inherited under the 


will which he made previous to his last European jour- 


ney, during which his wife died in London. By this instru- 
ment, Dr. McSparran, after giving Mrs. McSparran a life 
interest in his real estate, provided that it should eventually 
become the residence of the first missionary bishop of the 
English church, whose jurisdiction should include the Narra- 
gansett country, reserving an appropriate spot, commanding 
a wide and varied view, as the site of a new church and burial 
ground. But should no bishop arrive within seven years after 
the death of Mrs. McSparran the house and farms should pass 
to the doctor’s nephew and namesake, and to his wife’s bro- 
ther, Dr. Sylvester Gardiner, of Boston; the devisees who, 
in 1758 (the will having been proved the previous year,) sold 
to the parish the estate which was henceforth to be held “as 
a glebe and parsonage for the advancement and behoovement 
of the present and all succeeding ministers of St. Paul’s 
Church in Narragansett, for time immemorial.” That the 
property had long been held by Dr. McSparran appears from 
the fact of his application to secure the privileges of a free- 
man at a very early period of his residence in Rhode Island 
—that is, soon after 1720. It seems probable that the house 
was built, or at least remodeled by him, as it was planned for 
occasional use by the congregation, in household services. 
The principal purchasers of the estate, which for more than a 
century has retained the name of the Glebe, were (as enumer- 
ated by an incumbent of the parish,) “John Case, Francis 
Willett, Thomas Browne, Matthew Robinson, Lodowick Up- 
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dike, Esquires : and Capt. John Brown, of Newport, and Col. 
Thomas Hazard, of Boston Neck.” The sum of the purchase 
money was three hundred pounds sterling “of which Dr. 
Gardiner, to his honor be it here recorded, gave out of his 
share, or amount of one hundred and fifty pounds sterling, 
one hundred dollars, to help forward the purchase, or rather 
to lessen the cost thereof to the parish of St. Paul’s. The 
other heir, Mr. James McSparran, received the full amount of 
his share ; he consenting to sell his title to the representatives 
of the parish soon after his arrival in Narragansett from 
White Clay Creek, in Pennsylvania. He was the son of 
Archibald McSparran, who came from the North of Ireland 
to New Castle, Del., and of whom the Docter says, “I as- 
sisted him to the amount of much more than he brought with 
him, enabling him to make a good purchase, though I was 
against his coming.” ‘To resume the church record: ‘“ As 
to the three first named purchasers, viz.: Case, Willett, and 
Thomas Browne, Esquires, each of them gave most liberally 
and generously, and their names are again recorded to their 
honor; for they signalized themselves in the distinct pur- 
chases of said farms, and their donations did not amount to 
less than ¢wo hundred and thirty dollars each.” 

The wardens of the parish, viz.: John Case, and John 
Gardiner, desiring to have a missionary sent to them, informed 
the S. P. G. of the successful arrangement made with the 
late Doctor’s heirs; and the Secretary of the Society soon 
gave the Rev. Samuel Fayerweather, Rector of Wimyaw, S. 
C., notice of his appointment to “ the church of Narragansett 
in New England,” with a salary of fifty pounds a year, the 
highest then allowed by the rules of the Society to any mis- 
sionary. ‘And the church of Narragansett hath provided 
what they call a good house and glebe, and obliged themselves 
by a writing to pay twenty pounds per annum to the rector 
of their church.” | 

Mr. Fayweather soon found it expedient to notify the Sec- 
retary that his congregations were small in winter, owing to 
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the extreme cold, and to ask permission to officiate in his own 
house, in severe weather, after the manner of his predeces- 
sors. In reply, he was advised that if his church could not 
be made comfortable, and if his house was large enough for 
the reception of all who were willing to attend, the poor as 
well as those of better rank, he might officiate there when 
necessary. 

It was still customary, down to 1820, for the rector’s of St. 
Paul’s to hold occasional services at the Glebe, but since 1842 
it has no longer been retained as church property. The lat- 
est clerical occupant of the Glebe was the Rev. Lemuel Burge. 

The succeeding years have not materially altered the aspect 
of the old estate. The visitor of to-day treads the worn flag- 
gings, and climbs the terraces by the rude irregular flights of 
stone steps, within the gate close by which stands the mount- 
ing block. He finds the lilac hedge still in bloom; but the 
less hardy shrubs and flowers that once adorned the Glebe 
garden live only in tradition. The wide spreading orchards 
of peach, pear and plum trees, that clustered on the sunny 
and sheltered slope of the hill, have long since disappeared. 
Only the apple trees remain among the descendants of the 
original scions imported by Dr. McSparran from English 
nurseries, and are yet bright in bloom and jeweled with fruit, 
from year to year. 

The interior of the house presents those rough hewn tim- 
bers, those massive beams, crossing the low ceilings, with the 
solid panelling, and the elaborate and inaccessible mantle- 
pieces of the colonial period. Passing through these ample 
rooms, and noting the breadth of the cavernous fireplaces, or 
looking up to meet the frown of the grim black rafters sup- 
porting the gambrel roof, the observer feels very near to the 
life of the last century ; and the impression is deepened by 
an examination of the principal room, with the windows by 
which it received light on three sides. This was the house- 
hold chapel, where the congregation gathered for social ser- 


vices. The guest chamber above, of the same ample propor- 
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tions, was familiar to such guests as Smibert, the architect of 

Faneuil Hall, and painter of Dr. and Mrs. McSparran, to the 

good Dean Berkley, to Bishops Seabury, Parker, Bass, and 

other dignitaries of the early church. May the elements deal 

gently with the venerable structure that recalls so many of 

the most interesting associations of Narragansett history. 
Authorities: R. I. Col. Rec. and Updike’s Church History. 





NorE.—It may be interesting to trace the purchase of the Glebe from the early owners. 
We therefore find that John Gardiner deeded this trust to his brother Sylvester, of Boston, 
Mass., the 26th of December, 1732, as he says in deed per instructions from his honored 
father Wm. Gardiner. As Wm. Gardiner purchased John Porter’s right in company with 
his brother’s we thus trace up to the first purchaser. Sylvester Gardiner deeded it Dec. 14, 
1733, to James McSparran for £207, 108. He specifies two tracts as follows: ‘Tract first is 
bounded north by land of Samuel Watson, east by road, south by road leading up Pette- 
squamscutt bill, and west by Great road, containing 40 acres more or less, with dwelling- 
house and other buildings thereon standing. The house is mentioned as being occupied by 
Joseph Toney. 

Tract second is bounded by the read above mentioned at foot of hill north by 10 acre lot 
owned by Ephraim Gardiner, east by Pettesquamscutt river, and west by the small brook 
and land of Ephraim Gardiner. Lot is mentioned as under lease to the said Gardiner and 
as containing 40 acres more or less. 

We see by these deeds that Dr. McSparran is spoken of as of North Kingstown. If so, he 
must have lived probably at the house on the Meeting-house lot, possibly in the house since 
occupied as the sexton’s house, although we have no absolute proof in this matter as clear as 
we would wish. 

We find also that the Doctor purchased a narrow strip of land of Wm. Gardiner Sept. 6, 
1744, for £20 running up the hill alongside of the road and from the upper to the lower road, 
estimated to contain half acre more or less. ‘This is all we find recorded in the Town Clerk’s 
office. 

From book 3, pages 540, 637, and book ¢ page 716, Records of Town of South Kingstown. 


Tue Giass Hovusr.—Mr. Jesse Oatley’s house was on site 
of house now owned and occupied by Mr. George Walmesley, 
a little west of Mooresfield on road leading to Kingston Hill. 
It was so named by the boys because it had no glass in it at 
all, light being admitted by a slide door, or the great door it- 
self being left open. He had a row of large auger holes on 
the south side to ventilate the room. Mr. Oatley had a clique 
who lived with him more or less of the time, and he used to 
follow the tides, and his method of digging clams was to plow 
them out. At length one of the oxen died and the public 
thought the nuisance had been abated, but it was not long be- 
fore he was seen at his old tricks again plowing with the liv- 
ing ox, working him in crooked yoke. This method killed 
out the clams in many places for several years. 
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NOTES ON NARRAGANSETT. NO. 2. 





CoNnTRIBUTED By JosEPH P. Hazanrp, Esq., oF SoutH KinGsTown. 





“30M MOUNT, (of Mount Holley, New Jersey,) had 


broken many jails, though it appears the weakly look- 
ing affair at Kingston, R. I., held him. It is, I have 
ie) been told (at least some of the cells) cross-barred 
with bars of iron that must be removed before a pris- 

oner can escape.’ 

I do not know if Captain Tom Carter was held in that 
jail? for the murder of Jackson on Chimney Hill in 1741, 
(1751, Ed.) but we all know that he was hung at the eastern 
foot of Tower Hill on the Training Lot. 

At the base of the road wall on Chimney Hill is a stone 
bearing date 1741 that was probably so marked about the time 
of this murder. Carter caught his victim as he was fleeing 
over the wall from him. 

In the year 1880, I had a square granite post planted by 
this foundation for the purpose of more conspicuously mark- 
ing the spot, and also as a substitute for the old mark, should 
the stone bearing that happen to be removed. 

The site that is known as “Chimney Hill” came from a 
chimney that stood there until as late as 1850. It was to the 
old deserted house that Jackson fled from his murderer which 
even at that time was deserted. 

Thomas B. Hazard lived in a house the site of which is 
now occupied by one that was built by the late Thomas Arm- 
strong, and is occupied by his widow. It stands about two 
hundred yards southerly from the stone Congregational 
Church at Peace Dale. 

I have been utterly disappointed at the meagreness exhib- 
ited in “ Nailer Tom’s Diary.’* He was a man of great 
powers of observation, and ever delighted in speaking of his 
experiences. His powers of observation were such that the 
most trifling incident became interesting, and all—young and 
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old—cultivated or not—hung upon his words. Most: people 
would set up all night to hear him, not excepting those who 
habitually mingled with the greatest and most fashionable so- 
ciety of our cities. He so forcibly presented his subject that 
even if it was a canard it seemed to look like the thing he 
described. 

That such a man should have written such a miserable 
meagre diary as is presented in your two first numbers of the 
magazine is as great an amazement to me as a disappointment. 

He never aspired to office himself, but he was one of Rhode 
Island’s most active politicians in his way, and he knew the 
political leaven of Rhode Island generally. As might have 
been expected, he was a strong “ Governor Fenner man,” and 
rode the State in his behalf. 5 

Jemima Wilkinson, of whom he speaks in his diary March 
2d, 1779, as per page 56 of your Register, came to South 
Kingstown from Smithfield, (Cumberland,) R. 1., where that 
name is @ numerous one. 

She was well remembered in South Kingstown when I was 
young, and was always spoken of as “Jemima,” and ever as 
a most mysterious person. She was a maiden of large pro- 
portions, a commanding figure, and evidently a woman of un- 
usual powers, and regarded herself as a sort of second Jesus ; 
at least a messenger, or herald of another advent, and an 
appointed founder of a New Church. 

She thought she performed miracles, and made appdéintment 
of a day upon which she would afford testimony of the gen- 
uineness of her claim by walking upon water. 

On the appointed day, with many attendants, she proceeded 
to a pond near Kingston with evident expectation of her per- 
forming the promised miracle. 

On reaching the water’s edge, she paused a few minutes. 
Her confidence failing, she abandoned the attempt remarking 
that she only failed at fulfilment only for reason for want of 
faith on part of her followers. A statement that ought not 
to appear incredulous in the eye of Christians who have not 
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forgotten what Jesus said upon that subject.’ Mill ponds no 
less than mountains are within the folds of that mantle. 

Jemima was no doubt sincere. She possessed gifts of me- 
diumship (that are so common now-a-days,) and naturally 
overrated their importance and unduly misunderstood their 
significance. 

Her most distinguished convert in South Kingstown was 
Judge William Potter who lived in a very large house that 
was situated on the “north road” and about a mile north of 
Kingston, and what is still standing,—at least a portion of it. 

Jemima made her home in that house during her abidance 
in Narragansett. I think Judge William Potter added con- 
siderably to it for “Jemima” and her followers accommo- 
dation. 

It was called the “ Abbey,” long after Judge Potter left it, 
which he did, when he, with others of her followers, left Nar. 
ragansett for some place in the State of New York. where he 
remained until his death.* 

The “Cousin Hazard” of whom Thomas B. Hazard fre- 
quently speaks in his diary was my grandfather Thomas Haz- 
ard, called “College Tom,” having been educated at Yale 
College, New Haven, with the intention to practice law, but 
which he afterwards abandoned for conscience sake and be- 
came a farmer. 

He lived on Tower Hill where he had an estate that extended 
from the shore of Pettesquamscutt or Narrow River westerly 
to Peace Dale, where on his west line were several English 
black cherry trees, and still standing, that he then planted, 
though a mile from his residence. His house being about 
one hundred and fifty yards west of Tower Hill Road and on 
the farm now owned by ——— Nichols. The broad lane 
leading to it from the highway is still extant, and the house 
was taken down only a few years ago leaving its chimney 
standing. This chimney was in the middle of the house and 
measured twenty-three feet in length at its base in front, at 
its first floor. 1 measured it myself. 
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I have often heard my father (Rowland Hazard, who died 
in 1835,) speak of the abundance of fruit at his father’s place, 
(and doubtless others at that day had the same.) of apples, 
pears, peaches, plums, cherries, etc., etc. Some of the trees 
in their season looking more like piles or pyramids of fruit 
than trees. 

My grandfather was buried in Friend’s burial yard that is 
on the west side of the Tower Hill Road, and not far north 
of the present “Tower Hill Heights House,” that overlooks 
Narrow River and the sea from the slope of Chimney Hill. 

In this same Old Friends’ burial yard are ten very old 
tombs of the Allyn family, (I think so spelled on them,) that 
having become dilapidated I had them put in order on new 
and more deeply laid and cemented foundation a few years 
ago, by that most honest man and faithful workman, Nicholas 
Gould, of Rocky Brook, an old man, but yet living. 

The oldest tombs that I know of in Narragansett are on the 
Mumford farm that now makes up a portion of the “Sprague 
Estate,” on the south side of Pettesquamscutt Cove. These 
are on the west side of Mulnunk Brook, and just west of where 
the Narragansett Pier Railroad passes through the Mumford 
farm. Some of the stones were evidently imported from 
England.°® 

My grandfather, “ College Tom,” married Elizabeth Robin- 
son, (she died at Newport and lies buried in the Friends’ 
mecting-house yard there,) granddaughter of Gov. William 
Robinson. His son Rowland was the first Hazard that ever 
bore that name. It came from his mother’s family, but 
strange to say, my brother Rowland Gibson Hazard, L.L.D., 
of Peace Dale, R. I., was not named for the Robinson branch 
of our family, but from that of my mother Mary Pease, whose 
grandfather was a sugar planter on the island of Barbadoes, 
named Rowland Gibson. 

I used to hear that there were ten old-fashioned English 
Clocks in Narragansett, that came from Barbadoes. They 
were plenty, there being one in almost every Narragansett 
gentleman’s house. 
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My grandmother Hazard had the first chaise that was ever 
used in Narragansett, but I think the then condition of the 
public roads was not such as could afford much advantage — 
over the usual mode of horseback. 

On page 99 of the Recister, Thomas B. Hazard’s Journal 
says, lst month (January), 1780. “ Rowland Hazard’s four 
fools went up the river and fired at some fowls.” 

This Rowland Hazard was my father. He died in 1836 at 
72 years of age, and consequently was only a boy of sixteen 
years old at that time. 

The cause of the expression is as ambiguous as its mean- 
ing is clear. But it is probable that he had spoken to T. B. 
H., or others, of these four gunners as having been fools for 
their useless or at least fruitless tramp.° 

Speaking of my ancestors, 1 found so many cobble stone 
walls at my seaside farm in the year 1846, by digging and 
stoning cellar and foundation cf a many angled house that 
is nearly five hundred feet in circumference, all of which was 
laid (or under his superintendence) by John Noca, a half-breed 
of the Narragansett Indians, a race that is so famous for its 
excellent masons. 

I finished a portion of this house, including its hexagonal 
tower (that I dedicated as my mother’s memorial,) in 1849. 

The “ Memorial Tower ” that I dedicated to my ancestors 
Hazard, Robinson, Pease and Gibson, is now being built. It 
is twenty-four feet square and to be one hundred feet in 
height above its first floor, and to be finished next summer. 

The establishment is all of granite that is obtained in the 
immediate vicinity, and then my original plan shall have been 
entirely carried out. 

This establishment will be a “ Castle,” as it has been called 
by the public ever since 1849, but which name I had never 
given it, or at all encouraged although I intended it to be a 
castle though a simple and a moderate one. 

The House and Tower cover more than 4500 square feet 
of land. 
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I planted thirty acres of trees, many of which I imported 
from Europe, commencing in the year 1842, as a desperate 
undertaking, and in defiance of a family opinion (that I 
largely share) that trees would not grow so near the sea, 
especially on such a ‘height of land that is so exposed to sea 
winds to such a degree. 

Success has been complete, and very fine evergreens are 
there, and some of them fifty feet in height and still extend- 
ing upward. 

The first entry of Thomas B. Hazard’s Journal, on page 28 
of the Reaister, is June 21st 1778, mentions Tom Robinson. 

This Thomas Robinson was an uncle of my father Rowland 
Hazard. He was a distinguished merchant of Newport and 
numerous officers of the British and French troops of the 
Revolution appeared to have been quartered upon him. At 
least he entertained many of them at his house. 

He was a Quaker, but nevertheless made a voyage to the 
West Indies for the purpose of cowhiding a man who had 
slandered him and did not return to Newport until he had ac- 
complished his purpose. 

On page 28 of the Recister, Thomas B. Hazard’s Journal 
mentions “ George Coggeshall, a negro man died on board. 
We buried him on the beach. The son was in the cabin.” 

Hereby hangs a tale that Thomas B. Hazard has told me 
more than once. — 

“ During the Revolution I took passage on board of a cartel 
from Newport to Providence. A man who was on board 
(probably a sailor) died on the passage and we took him 
ashore at Warwick Neck, and buried him on the beach there. 
Some thirty years or so after that, on one of my then frequent 
journey’s from my house here (at Peace Dale) to Providence 
on horseback, I stopped for the night at the house of my 
friend (Greene, I think it was) on Warwick Neck. Next 
morning, while dressing, I looked out of my chamber window 
and saw the beach covered with people, who were digging in 
the sand along the beach in all directions. I could not imag- 
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ine what the matter was, but on going down stairs to break- 
fast my friend told me that about a weck ago a box containing 
a human skeleton was worked out by the tide, and these peo- 
ple had been digging ever since for the money that Captain 
Kidd (who was often at Newport and was finally hung there 
on Gravelly Point say with about twenty-seven other pirates, 
but before the Revolution, and all upon one gallows, and were 
buried at the north end of Goat Island, below high water 
mark, where the lighthouse pier, that has since been built 
now covers them,) had buried there, as they believed, and for 
reason that the skeleton they had found was that of the man 
he had killed and buried there to watch it.’””’ 

Under date of 6th month, 30th, 1778, on the same page of 
the Register (28th) T. B. H., says he went to Mendon to 
uncle Redwood’s. 

This Mr. Redwood was probably banished from Newport as 
a Tory or Royalist, as were many Newporters and others. 
Some of them to Narragansett. 

Not a few Tories (some of them Narragansetter’s) volun- 
tarily left this country and settled in the Loyal British Prov- 
ince of Nova Scotia. 

Near the bottom of page 30 of the Reaister, Thomas B. 
Hazard speaks of having buried his brother at Newport. 

This was doubtless his brother Benjamin, of whom I have 
often heard him speak as having died on board the famous 
“Prison Ship” that laid in the harbor of New York, and 
American prisoners of war were confined therein. 

This Prison Ship was said to have been as horrible and as 
deadly as was the famous “ Black Hole of Calcutta,” in which 
British prisoners of war were confined at the time the Eng- 
lish were seeking the conquest of India. 

The Enock Hazard of whom T. B. H. speaks on page 31st 
of the Register, owned and lived upon the south end of Bos- 
ton Neck, and which is now the property of Thomas M. Pot- 
ter, M. D., of Kingston. 


This Enock Hazard was great uncle of Thomas G. Hazard, 
8 
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who now owns and lives upon the farm that is next north of 
the farm that was owned by his great uncle Enock in 1778. 

I will here remind you that the Dollars of those Revolu- 
tionary days were of very uncertain value and were of paper. 

On page 35 of the Register, Thomas B. Hazard speaks of 
Regulars (British, of course,) “Took two boats off the river.” 

This was Narrow or Pettesquamscutt river, no doubt. 

On page 36 of the Recister, Thomas B. Hazard speaks of 
Godfrey Hazard. 

This was also a great uncle (I think) of Thomas G. Haz- 
ard of Boston Neck of to-day. 

Near top of page 37 of the Recisrer, T. B. H. speaks of 
Rodman’s Mills. 

This is the present Peace Dale Mills. 

The George Hazard so frequently spoken of in T. B. H.’s 
Journal, and especially so on page 38 of the Register, must 
have been “ Shoe String George,” a most excellent Quaker, 
who died at his farm on the Great Pond about the year 1825. 

On page 40 of the Reutster, T. B. H. mentions the carry- 
ing off of Samuel Congdon by British Regulars. 

I well remember when this sounded like a fish story in Nar- 
ragansett, so many persons were then living who knew him. 

This Mr. Congdon was a very heavy man (as was his son 
and heir the late George Congdon.) 

He lived on the Congdon farm that now belongs to my 
sister Miss Ann Hazard, of Newport, and at the east end of 
which is the South Pier that is the terminus of the Narra- 
gansett Pier Railroad. 

On page 44 T. B. H. speaks of Dr. Benjamin Weight. 

Was not this Waite? 

(He spelled his name as T. B. H. gives it, though his 
name was called Waite. In old records we find both spell- 
ings.— ED.) 

On page 95 of the Reaister, under date of October 20th, 
1779, ‘The old wooden light house that is on ‘ Beaver Tail, 
at the south end of Conanicut was burnt.” 
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This lighthouse was one of the first that was built on the 
coast of what now constitutes the United States. 

It was replaced by a structure of stone that was removed 
some twenty years ago in favor of the new one of granite. 

On page 97 of the Register, T. B. H. says he “ Began to 
work his ore coal.” 

Meaning thereby “ Bituminous coal,” that was imported 
from England, and continued to be imported in large quanti- 
ties and for domestic use as well as smithing until as late as 
1830. 

On the same page of the Register, Thomas B. Hazard 
speaks of “ Going to meeting to hear Sands.” 

This was no doubt David Sands from somewhere up the 
North River, a great preacher and Quaker Prophet, and most 
pure and Godly man. 

On page 98 of the Recisrer, T. B. H. speaks (11th of Jan- 
uary, 1780,) of “ George”’ and ‘“ Redwood.” 

This “George” is “Shoe String George Hazard,” and 
“ Redwood ” is Thomas B. Hazard’s brother “ Redwood Haz- 
ard,” who died at Newport, probably at old Friend” Buffum’s 
on the “Tammany Hill Farm,” that is just north of Newport 
and where “Friend” Buffum lived. He was a Quaker though 
dubbed “ Bishop Buffum.” This farm was long owned by the 
Rotches (Quaker whale fishers) of New Bedford, and who, as 
well as the Quaker Rodman, were very wealthy and most ex- 
cellent people. 

On page 99 of the Recistrr, T. B. H. (January 30th,) 
speaks of the ice being extended two or three miles out from 
the Beaver Tail Light-house. 

I well remember hearing old people in Newport speaking 
of the awfully cold winter of 1780 and saying that wood was 
sledded from Fall River to Newport all the way on the ice, 
landing at Coddington’s Cove, and then over the fields to 
Newport. 

It was also stated that a man skated all the way from New- 
port to New York on the ice, via Point Judith and Long 
Island Sound. 
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On page 100 of the Recister, Feb. 5, 1780, T. B. H. speaks 
of “ Robert.” 

This was Robert Hazard, eldest son of “College Tom.” 
He afterwards settled in Vermont about twenty miles south 
of Burlington. 

On same page of the Recisrer, Feb. 13, 1780, you make T. 
B. H. say he went “a teing on Narrow River.” 

This should be eeling. That is catching eels with a barbed 
spear by cutting holes through the ice, and then running these 
spears into the mud where eels rest for the winter and are 
very fat. 

On the 14th of same month, T. B. H. shot a “ Rover,” but 
what kind of a bird that is I do not know.* 

He speaks of the “ Harbor’s Mouth’? meaning the mouth 
of Narrow River, that is called Harbor’s Mouth to this day 
in that vicinity. 

On page 101 of the Recisrer, T. B. H. speaks of George 
Wilson as a tanner. 

I remember to have seen remains of tan vats near the old 
Wilson house at Tower Hill as late as 1840. 

On page 102 you make T.-B. H. making “rubs” and 
“ clinches.” 

For rubs say “ roughs”’ and clinches. 

On page 105, June 13, 1780, T. B. H. mentions Nicholas 
Easton. . 

This gentleman (a man of fortune) was grandfather of the 
late John Alfred Hazard of “ Rocky Farm,’ Newport, who 
inherited (through his mother) a large estate from him. 


1 Mount was confined in the Newport Jail and was brought over to Kingston the day be- 
fore his execution. Nailer Tom mentions this fact, and also the execution, in his Diary. 
This is also confirmed by the death warrant itself which is addressed to the sheriff of Wash- 
ington County as well as to the jailer at Newport. 

2 The Kingston Jail was not built at this time. He was confined in the jail at Tower Hill. 
We have a tradition to this effect. That Carter was kept hand-cuffed after his condemnation. 
That these hand-cuffs were connected by a piece of iron a foot or so in length. That Carter 
complained that the cuffs hurt his wrists, and the blacksmith, Joseph Hull, was sent for by 
the jailer to ease him. The blacksmith was kneeling before the prisoner (who was seated) 
and was busily at work, when Carter suddenly raised the bar and cufts and brought them 
down before him with terrific force. The blacksmith drew back, but none to quick, for as 
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GEORGE BABCOCK. 





CONTRIBUTED BY Rev. THomMaAs BARBER, WESTERLY, R. I. 





HE poetic address of Emma Robinson, of Newport, to 

“ Pettisquamscutt,” brought fresh to my mind a very 
eccentric though worthy man who settled near this 
celebrated Indian resort, and that of another called 
Matunuck nearly one hundred years before this poem 

was written. His name was George Babcock, fourth son of 
the loving and heroic couple John and Mary (Lawton) Bab- 
cock, the first white settlers in Misquamicut, born 1672-3 ; 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Henry and Constant Hall, of 
Westerly, Nov. 28, 1694, and settled on a tract of 160 acres 
of wild land near the above named places, and east of Wor- 
den’s pond, on a part of his father, John’s, extensive farm, 
extending from Pawcatuck river to the sea coast, and supposed 
to be within the bounds of Westerly, but in running the line 
between the towns of Westerly and Kings Towne it was found 
to be within the latter town (now South Kingstown.) This 
tract of land was given him by his kind and generous mother 








the blow came down it struck Mr. Hull on the top of the forehead and completely peeled the 
skin down as far as the eyebrows, in this way leaving his forehead bare. It seems Carter’s 
plan was to strike down the blacksmith and at once make his escape. The plan failed, and 
it is said of him that he always regretted he had blundered so sadly in his plan of escape. 

3 Our author complains at this meagreness. He is more full as we go forward. We are 
surprised at so much space being devoted to small items. It seems to us a man with such 
great powers of observation could have produced a more satisfactory record. We under- 
stand he had a work called the “* Blue-Book.’’? It is thought it is still in existence. We 
have a friend that has promised to look in a certain place for us to see if it is there with 
other old papers and books that belonged to Nailer Tom. 

4 Jemima Wilkinson was born in Cumberland, R. I., Nov. 19, 1752, and died at New Jeru- 
salem, Yates Co., New York, July 1, 1819. She styled herself the ‘‘ Universal Friend.” 
We intend in a future number to give a sketch of this lady and intend to present therein 
several facts not generally known in Narragansett. 

5 The oldest graves we know of that are marked are situated in the cedar grove southeast 
of the Hamilton Web Company’s Mill, North Kingstown. It reads Eliza Ethrina Aurault 
dyed in Oct. 1680. This is the oldest marked grave we know of in the county. 

6 This is precisely our view of the matter. 

7 This was a popular superstition at that time. We have notes of Captain Kidd that 
could be worked up into a fine article. Weshall probably present it some time in the future. 

8 We think he must have in mind a plover which old people used to call rover’s. 
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Mary, who shared one-half of her husband’s large estate at 
his decease in 1685. George, as he surveyed his forest-clad 
farm, readily saw the task before him, and in order to succeed 
there must be strict economy and a united effort, and, not 
knowing fully the qualities of his young bride, to test them, 
he at the commencement of housekeeping threw a rope over 
his house and told his wife to go and pull it over. As an 
obedient wife she started immediately for it, while he, as soon 
as her back was turned, started for the opposite side of the 
house to hold the rope from crossing over at the same time 
calling upon Betty to pull; so Betty tugged away as best she 
could, but nothing was gained. George then told Betty to let 
go her end of the rope, and come round and_ take hold with 
him, when with a little effort the rope came over, upon which 
George says to his wife—* You see now, my dear, how much 
easier a thing can be accomplished when united, than when 
pulling in opposite directions.” This was a salutary lesson 
to: Elizabeth, and also to assure a man’s position in a commu- 
nity so far as their status points, though taught in a singular 
and homely way, fur where harmony is wanting in effort, 
many were reminded of Master George’s quaint lesson and 
advised to pass a strong rope over the house. Harmony in 
action coupled with industry and economy enabled this amia- 
ble pair to extend greatly their former heritage, and in the 
course of twenty years Mr. Babcock became an extensive land 
holder. He was in the * Shannock purchase ”’ of 1709, a tract 
stretching from Paweatuck river north to Wood river some six 
miles through the town of (now) Richmond. He took his share 
on the west side of Shannock Hill, Pawcatuck river being its 
western boundary. This enabled him to settle each of his five 
sons on farms of their own as they entered the marriage state. 
He gave lands also tw his five daughters as they married. To 
his youngest son Elisha he gave 320 acres in the town of (now) 
Richmond, of the Shannock purchase. To his son Hezekiah 
he gave the homestead farm in (now) South Kingstown, near 
Pettisquamscutt. Mr. Babcock being a man of talent as well 
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A Relic of Revolutionary Times. 


as of strict integrity, secured the confidence of the public and 
various offices of the town, as its records do show. He was 
treasurer of the town of South Kingstown twenty successive 
years. He reared a large and virtuous family all of whom 
were members of the Church of Christ. The late Hon. Rouse 
Babcock, with Mr. Edwin and Horace Babcock, of Westerly, 
were his lineal descendants. He departed this life May 1, 1756, 
aged 83 years. Elizabeth, his wife died May 1, 1762, aged 90 
years. They were buried on their own farm near the high- 
way and his dwelling house, long since known as the Tucker 
place, and their graves are covered with large freestone tab- 
lets fully inscribed. This sacred piace, though uninclosed 
and in a somewhat lonely or bye-place, has in former years 
been visited by friends and acquaintances knowing its location. 
These having in their turn passed away or emigrated, ‘those 
visits are now more like unto that of the angels “ few and far 
between.” 


A RELIC OF REVOLUTIONARY TIMES. 


the two following, which we thing are worthy of record. 
Kingstown was a strong patriotic place, yet there was an 
element of Toryism, and this was generally among the 
wealthy class, who had more or less influence. These men 
were more or less hated, and were treated in a manner simi- 
lar as we treated “ Copperheads” in 1860-1865. To favor 
one was to incur popular indignation. We have no doubt 
that many times the Tories were shamefully put upon, and 
that many times to get justice, or protection, were impossible. 
We were pleased to note the fact that North Kingstown had 
a Justice that was not afraid of doing his duty, and would not 
let political questions interfere with justice. We invite our 
readers to read the first paper carefully as we have given it 
verbatim as it appears from the original. It will appear clear 
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to the reader that Henry Albro pinned up the placard, and 
Mr. Nichols swore the peace on him, without making any fur- 
ther explanation : 


“George Nichols, if you don’t instantly repay to the man 
that lived in your house, and turn from your Cheeting and 
Navry, and return to said man that you turned his cow out 
into the Highway in the year 1776 the Sum of Twenty Dol- 
lars. We say give him that sum of money. There is not 
less than 12 or 15 that is designed to burn your house over 
your head, and Kill your Cattle within your fields, and nothing 
Shall Stay with you, you damn old Tory Raskel, and so you 
may take your choice to pay that sum 20 dollars, or lose all 
you have for we swear by all the sacred powers above that we 
will Execute this desire. 

To George Nichols the old tory. 

A true copy. Witness: 


GrorcGeE THomAS, Justice Peace.” 
“ (Postscript. ) 


George Nichols, if you dont instantly repay ye man that 


lived in your house— 
Sacred Execute 1776.” 


“ At a Justice Court Held at the Dwelling house of George 
Thomas in North Kingstown on the 6th day of June 1777 
Present George Thomas, Justice Peace.” 

“Then was brought before this Court the within named 
Henry Albro, and was examiued concerning the premises and 
denied the Charge, but Andrew Briggs made solemn oath 
that he was in the highway to the northward of William 
Spencer’s in North Kingstown first day last, a little before 
sundown (being the first day of June Instant) there was said 
letter pinned to a pole in said Nichols farm, and this said 
Henry Albro was there and horse both near said letter, and 
ordered him to carry said letter to said Nichols, and said 
George Nichols was also here present before this Court, and 
made solemn oath that he goes in fear of his life, or some 
bodily harm done him, his cattle killed, or his house burned 
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over his head by the said Henry Albro. Therefore it is con- 
sidered by this Court that the said Henry find surety of the 
peace and for his appearance at the General Session of the 
Peace, or be committed unto jail. 
A true copy as it stands on the back of the Warrant. 
George Nichols vs. Henry Albro. 
Witness : GeEorGE THOMAS, Justice Peace.” 


NOTES ON QUIDNESSETT. NO. 1. 


BY ‘ QUIDNESSETT.” 


¢4 2HE old Quidnessett territory, situated in the northeast- 
ern part of North Kingstown, was for many years a 


prominent part of the town. 
In early times it could boast of two saw mills, and 


one or two grist mills. The latter are still receiving 
the patronage of the region about them. Considerable trade 
was carried on from the Greene’s, George, and Allen’s Har- 
bor with Newport, Providence, and Bristol. 

The old sloop, called the “Two Brothers,” from the forge 
mill and anchor works, and Allen’s sloop, called the “Sea 
Flower,” carried on quite a trade at those towns. These two 
old craft were worn out in their service, and were supplanted 
by the “ Emily Ann” and “ Lucy Ann.” When the Greene’s 
retired from business, and John Allen died, the trade at those 
places nearly went down. 

June 11th, 1659, the Indian Sachem Coquinoquant, of the 
Narragansett Country, whose love and friendship for the Eng- 
lish was so great, made a deed of gift to Major Humphrey, 
Atherton & Company — consisting of John Winthrop, Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut; Richard Smith, Sen., and Richard 
Smith, Jun., of Cocumscussuc, traders; Lieut. William Hud- 
9 
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son, of Boston; Amos Richardson, trader, and John Tinker, 
of Nashaway, trader.* 

Afterwards a deed of confirmation was given signed by 
Quissucquansh, Scultop, and Quequaquomit.t 

It seems to have been variously called. The natives called 
it Aquitawaset ; the English, Quidnessett. In the deed of 
confirmation it was indifferently called Wyapumsett, Musca- 
couage, Cocumcossuck, and the like, if we modernize it. 


It is bounded on the north by the Potowomut River. It . 


assumes that name at the Hunts Bridge, and runs to Pojack 
Point, at the Narragansett Bay. 

The lower part of it was at one time called ‘“ Waud’s Cove,” 
at another time, “ Greene’s River.”’ 

It is bounded on the west by the “ Pequot Path, ” or “ Post 
Road,” leading to Cocumsquissut Brook, just walle of Smith’s 
house, or better known as the Updike house. 

Then -it is bounded southerly by the Cocumscussett, or 
Wickford Harbor, and easterly by the Narragansett Bay. 

What was sold to Richard Smith and his son, in 1639, was 
not included in the transfer. 

The Smiths were the first white people that settled in the 
Narragansett Country, and the block house, they built was in 
the extreme southwest corner of the Quidnessett teritory, 
which is about six miles long and three broad, making about 
eighteen or twenty square miles. Roger Williams says in de- 
fence of Smith’s title: ‘“‘ That he left fair possession in Glos- 
tershire and came to Taunton, in Plymouth Colony, and thence 
to Narragansett Country, where he settled and put up in the 
thickest of the barbarians ye first English house among 
them.” 

By the marriage of Smith’s daughter into the Updike 
family, this estate, by will, was given by her father, Richard 
Smith, Sen.; it took that name, and so continued till it went 
by purchase into the hands of Capt. Joseph Cangien,® in 1813. 








*Potter’s ieee, p. 58. 
tColonial Records, Vol. I, p. 464. 
$Potter’s Narragansett, p. 166. 
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Seven and eight years after Richard Smith, Sen.’s, settle- 
ment in Quidnessett, Roger Williams, and one Wilcox, built 
trading houses about one mile north, and carried on business 
from 1646, or 47, till 1651, when Williams sold out to Smith 
his trading house, his two big guns, and a small island near 
Smmith’s house, which had been lent him by Canonicus a little 
before his death. He sold out to raise funds to defray his 
expenses to England for the second charter. 

King Charles | was about to be dethroned and Cromwell 
installed as Protector. For three years was Roger Williams 
away from his family and home on this mission. 

John Clarke, of Newport, was his colleague, and remained 
the whole time, till the charter was granted in 1663. 

This trading house of William’s, tradition says, stood where 
Wm. G. Madison’s north barn now stands.. 

It was Judge Sherman’s opinion, and Judge Brayton coin. 
cided with him, that Canonicus and Miantonomy resided near 
by, opposite on Fones’ purchase, within twenty or thirty rods 
of the ‘‘ Devil’s foot-tracks,” in a northerly direction. 

Here is where Roger Williams wrote the famous Cocums- 
quisset letters to Gov. Winthrop and Major Mason. 

Near this place have been exhumed Indian skeletons and 
relics. On the Updike farm is a cemetery where are as many 
as seventy-five or eighty graves with headstones, called the 
“ Indian burying ground.” On the opposite side of the road 
is another. It was not the custom of the Indians to desig- 
nate the resting place of their dead by stones. 

Richard Smith and the Updikes were interred not far from 
the first place mentioned. 

The next year after the deeds of Quidnessett were given, 
several of the citizens of Newport, Portsmouth, Providence, 
and Warwick, to get the lands of the Narragansett Country 
out of the hands of the Plymouth and Connecticut Colonies, 
came on and purchased farms on the bay and the Potowumut 
River, extending over half of the Quidnessett territory. They 
were some of the most prominent men of those towns. 
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etc and John Gould, Henry Fowler, John Sulls, Rob- 
ert Carr, Thomas Hart, Francis Brinley, Walter Couningreve, 
Thomas Nichols, and sons, Henry Tibbetts, Samuel Waite, 
Nicholas Spink, Capt. John Cranston, Robert Wescott, John 
Sanford, Edward Thurston, John Greene, and son, Valentine 
Wightman ; these were the first settlers, and soon after a sec- 
ond class bought in the south part of the district: John El- 
dred, William Dyre, Arthur Aylesworth, John Allen, and 
Henry Reynolds. John Greene and son owned more acres 
than any others for several years. John Greene was the son 
of John Greene, the physician of Salesbury, England, who was 
one of Roger Williams friends of the second arrival. John 
the second was in office in the colony the most of his life ; 
was ten years Deputy Governor. John Cranston was Gov- 
ernor two years and died in office. Governor William Greene 
and Governor Waud owned said estate in Quidnessett. 

To strengthen her position, the Connecticut colony laid 
claim to Potowomut and Muscachuage, or Muskachuge, as far 
as Cowesett, afterwards embracing all of Greenwich, which 
was laid out and organized into a town in 1677. The small 
territory, Potowomut Neck, under the Sagamore Tucomanan, 
lies between Greenwich Harbor and this river. It is an in- 
tegral part of Warwick, though detached from it. In the 
mortgage deed given to Major Atherton & Co., it was claimed 
to Cowesett, including Potowomut and Muscachuge. This 
latter place was between Cowesett and the upper part of 
Quidnessett. 

During the strife between the Colonies (which Professor 
Greene says lasted twenty years), the Connecticut Colony did 
not only claim the Narragansett Country, but a part of Kent 
County. The Quidnessett people speaking for Narragansett, 
or the “ Kings Province,” as it was styled, were very assidu- 
ous in their endeavors to inhabit every part of it. 

Capt. John Tallcott, and John Banks were commissioned 
by the Connecticut Colony on the vacant lands in the Kings 
Province, reported that : 
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“We received a letter from Major Cranston, at Narragan- 
sett, that himself with six others of the assistants belonging 
to Rhode Island, as we were informed by his messengers, and 
that with them were come forty men to be settled in plantation- 
wise at Elizabeth Springs, north of Mr. Gould’s, about three 
miles toward Boston, and answer was returned to the said 


letter. Your humble servants, 
“ JOHN TALLCOTT, 
“ June 16, 1677.”* “ JoHN BANKS.” 
9 


The Elizabeth Springs referred to are at the head of Green- 
wich Cove. Previous to the above date it was called “ Mus- 
kachuage Cove.” 

The first spring is opposite Capt. Spencer’s house, the sec- 
ond at the foot of the railroad bridge, the third a few rods west, 
and the fourth was under the post road, where the old Muska- 
chuage bridge used to be. This road was called the “ Boston 
road.” 

These springs were about three miles from the place where 
Mr. Thomas Gould then lived, on the Mount farm. They 
were called “ Elizabeth Springs” in honor of Roger William’s 
wife. By what rule it is difficult to tell, as her name was 
Mary. 

Tallcott and Banks must have been much discouraged when 
Major Cranston wrote them about what numbers had flocked 
to that locality to settle “ plantation wise.” Their report to 
Connecticut gave but little hope that the Narragansett Coun- 
try will finally be a part of her coveted domain. 

Muskachuge was as much a territory as Cowesett, or Ap- 
ponaug, only not so extensive. It was bounded on the north 
by Cowesett, Division street in Greenwich, and the continua- 
tion west forms the dividing line between Greenwich and 
Warwick. 

The north line of “ Fones’ Purchase ’’ commenced at a rock 
on the River Passatuthonsu, the river above ‘ Hunt’s Bridge,” 
on the “Post Road,” running straight north to a river run- 





* Colonial Records, Vol. II, p. 597. 
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ning into the Muskachuge Cove. Then the line follows the 
road easterly to the Potowomut River, as high as salt water. 
The ford where people crossed the river was at Greene’s forge 
mill, and was passable only at low water. Before the dam 
was built it flowed up as high as Thomas Hill’s house, a little 
west of it. From this point the line ran partly in a south- 
westerly direction straight to John Andrew’s house on the 
“Post Road,” thence to the Devil’s foot rocks. 

Samuel Austin’s house is near the place where Andrew’s 
house stood. Hon. George A. Brayton left among his papers 
the original map of the Potowomut District on which are 
dotted the houses of the first settlers who inhabited that fer- 
tile region. It extended as far west as Hunt’s Bridge. 

In 1680, Warwick and Kings Towne both claimed it. 

The first bridge over the Potowomut river at the ford was 
built from the duty on imported slaves brought into Newport 
and sold in 1715. The streets of that place were paved from 
the same source at the same time. 

We well remember the old Anchor Forge of the memora- 
ble Greene family, the bellows and famous trip hammer made 
to strike the heated iron by a revolution of an immense wheel 
turned by water power, then five stalwart men who struck the 
battered iron till it was wrought into an anchor that would 
weigh when completed eighteen or twenty hundred pounds. 

There was an old corn and wheat mill with wheels sixteen 
or eighteen feet in diameter running two sets of stones, and 
last not least, Christopher and Elisha Greene (brothers), one 
in charge of the mills, and the other of the anchor works. 
Though quite small in the last days of that ancient old mill, 
I can call to mind these venerable old men as though it was 
but yesterday I saw them. The old Narragansett pacer that 
carried me and my “ grist ” to that renowned place have often 
fed my mind with youthful visions of the romantic place. 
Often the bushel and a half of corn to be ground for “ Johnny 
cake meal,” challenged all the strength Uncle Christopher and 
I had to get it from old Grimes’ back, and the hopper two 
flights of stairs above. 
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The old flat-bottomed sloop, “Two Brothers,’ mastered by 
Wickes Hill, Daniel Mitchell, and Benj’n Gardiner, and the 
“Emily Ann,” built at the forge mill for Judge Greene, mas- 
tered by Benjamin Gardiner and Henry Reynolds. 


SELECTIONS FROM AN ANONYMOUS POET. 





Note.—Among a lot of ancient papers that a friend has placed in our hands, we find the 
following. We have made some enquiries as to whether these poems were original. Weare 
assured that they were written by a resident of Narragansett, although the name is now 
lost. That some of the words are not spelled properly, or capitals used in strict accord- 
ance with well known rules, gives a plausible view to originality.—EpDITorR. 


A BON REPOSE, OR THE WAY TO SLEEP WELL. 





The man that’s innocent and good, 
Of heart upright, of serious mood; 
Who can on vice reflections cast, 

And pity human frailties past: 
Sedately think on future actions, 
Devoid of parties, sects, and factions; 
Sincerely regarding most 

A parte ante, a parte post: 

Can view the sordid without pain, 

’ Plead for the widow without gain; 
Succor the orphan, help the maim, 
Bestow what he might loose at gain, 
Aiding the poor, the sick befriending, 
Preventing quarrels, discords ending: 
Prayers for the oppressed, to heaven sending, 
His own and others morals mending, 
Visits the sick, the naked clothes, 
Receives the stranger, the abandoned loathes, 
The prisoner looses, the captives frees, 
Comforts the wretch in miseries, 

The hungry feeds, the unlearned teaches, 
Of broken hearts repairs the breaches, 
All good performs, all ill does shun. 

He safely may go down with sun, 

His course is finished, his race run, 

On bended knees forgiveness craves, 

For sake of him who helps and saves; 
Secure in bed his eyes may close, 
Assured of a good repose. 
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THE REFORMED HUSBAND’S RESOLUTIONS AGAINST DRINK- 
ING WHISKEY. 


Adiev to cursed whiskey forever, 

It has been the plague of my life; 
And now I am rid of the traitor, 

I may live at home without strife: 
Its an author of feud and dissention, 
A robber that plunders the poor; 

It is fit for no man of distinction, 
But either a thief or a 
It kills more men in a quarter, 

Than famine or sword in a year; 

It wafts more over Styx’s water, 

Than Charon’s old boat can well bear: 
Its a styggian sulphurous liquor, 

That first was invented in hell; 

The Devil himself was the author, 
Which men of experience can tell: 

The author of whiskey, the Devil, 

To bring more grist to his mill; 

And knowing the consequent evil, 

This whiskey began to distill. 





BeacH Ponp Sanp, AN ANCIENT RiFLE.—We think Joseph 
P. Hazard makes a slight mistake in regard to Beach Pond. 
The day for getting rifle sand (better known as “ Beach 
Pond Day”) was the last Saturday of June. 

Farmers in those days did not, as a rule, commence their 
mowing until after the 4th day of July. 

The present generation of farmer-boys would hardly know 
how to use the rifle unless told. It had small grooves cut 
lengthwise, and these were filled with tallow, and when 
plunged into the sand quite a good rifle was made. The sand 
had to be renewed often, however. We never heard whether 
the tallow from the rifle, which would be lodged on the edge 
of the scythe made it slip through the grass easier. 

Dr. James B. TILLINGHAST. 
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A LIST OF SLAVES ENLISTED INTO THE CON- 
TINENTAL ARMY. 





TO WHOM BELONGED, WITH THEIR VALUE, IN THE YEAR 1778, FROM KINGS COUNTY. 
VALUE IN POUNDS. 

















DATE. SLAVE’S NAME. MASTER’S NAME. 
Feb. 25.....Dick Champlain............+.- Stephen Champlain, 8. K........... sooo eee L130 
i «+. Jack Champlain..........+eee0- Stephen Champlain, 8. K-.....seeseveeeeee 110 
MGS 2c DOCK WONOB 0 ccs visisic vsiesccis ence Daniel Fones, N. K....... enewiesine ciecesicces, LOO 
bi 3....Cudjo Carpenter............-..-Heirs of Ann (widow), 8. K........e0. ee. 120 
“ ococCOnser Wells. ...cccscccssesece James Wells, Jr., Hop........00+ sevadwave 100 
“ ...-Cuff Gardiner...... Chris. Gardiner, 8. K....0.ccccccccccee eoee 120 
a ....Sharper Gardiner Benj. Gardiner, 8. K.......... eeeccvccccccs 120 
se ...-Prince Hammond.......--.e008 Wm. Hammond, N. K......00...eceeeseees 120 
tf ooesQuam Tanner. ...... sccseosees Joshua Tanner, Hop....secscccceccececees 120 
? -o+ePrince Bent. ...00. csecccescees John Bent, Hop...sscscecscccccececee cove 120 
ig 11.... York Champlain.............. Robert Champlain, 8S. K. 120 
ne 23. oo eSeaac Rodman.......sccccccess Daniel Rodman, 8. K........ ee eee e eee «oe 188 
ss 24....Brittan Saltonstall............. Dudley Saltonstall, West......e..eeseeeee - 105 
May 8.... James Clarke.... .....seeeeeee Gideon Clarke, 8. K........- eens «++ 120 
< ..--Mintel Gardiner..........05-0. Henry Gardiner, 8. K..... bisieisiotalsieterste «es 110 
ae oo eMoses Updike.........eeeeeeee Lodowick Updike, N. K..... soscccccsccess 93 
™ oo» Ceaser Updike. .........eeeeeee Lodowick Updike, N. K........+..4- eseeee 120 
se -+- Garrett Perry........- ceeceeee Benj. Perry, 8. K........ eecoceces 
es .... Sampson Saunders ......--0-e+ Steph’n Saunders Heirs, West....... 
“ ....-Ruttee Gardiner...............Nick’s Gardiner, Ex.... 
28....Ceaser Sheldon......e-eeeeeeee 
29....Fortune Watson.. 
June 6....Ceaser Rose.........++ onndaes John Rose, 8. K...... oe 
“ oo. edward Rose........+0+ --...e-d0hn Rose, 8. K...... onecas anne 
“ ocock ter Baaard. ...ccscsscccsccce Rob’t, of Rich. Hazard, S. K.............. 110 
- ..--Primus Babcock....... ..+++++ Samuel Babcock, Hop..... eccccccccccce eee 120 
July 2....Prince Rodman......... ions Rob’t Rodman, Jr., 8. K..... <epeensewencn. a 
ss -.+-Mingo Rodman..............5. William Rodman, 8S. K.........eecececeees 110 
i 90:02 SACOD PARZATE coc cesses cscs ccs Carder Hazard, 8. K........ eas eee. 110 
ss 16....Primus Gardiner..........00.. Nich’s Gardiner, 8. K..........-. wee 105 
6s o o/c pOLOP MARAT s 6.0.00005.0 00 vescnce Joseph Hazard, 8. K.....-ceeeeeeeees veces ae 
- -++.Mingo Robertson........+. +++. Sylv’r Robinson, S. K......eeeeseeee cece - 120 
S ...- William Greene.....6...eeeeee Henry Greene, 8. K...... COO TOC MN CPICOEL - 120 
“ 31....Prince Vaughn..........s.0008 Jonathan Vaughn, N. K........... reer eee 114 
Sept. 5....July Champlain.........++ ++..-Stephen Champlain, 8. K.........eeeeeeeee 
“ 28....Hercules Gardiner............-Ezekiel Gardiner, N. K.... 
« .-.-Philon Phillips...... eisinie onin's eis Chris. Phillips, N. K..... ar 
Oct. 14....Newport Champlain. .......... Jeffrey Champlain, 8. K........ 





Note.—Ex., Exeter; 8. K., South Kingstown; N. K., North Kingstown; Hop., Hopkin. 
ton; and West., Westerly. 


Dr. Charles Jewett, the great temperance advocate, gave 
his first lecture on temperance in the old Elder Sprague meet- 
ing house, Exeter. 
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THE SLACK FAMILY, 


I noticed in the January, 1883, number of the RecisteEr, in 
the births of Westerly, the children of Samuel and Abigail 
Slack (see page 195). Samuel was the son of William and 
Mary ( ) Slack, who came with his family from Boston or 
Weymouth to Attleboro previous to February 12, 1706-7. 
Savage, in his Genealogical Dictionary, says: “ Thomas, son 
of William and Mary Slack, was born in Weymouth July, 
1690.” But I find that he was an inhabitant of Boston the 
same year. He may have removed from Boston to Weymouth 
about that date, as he was a shipwright by trade, and that 
business was carried on in Weymouth quite largely at that 
early day. February 12, 1706-7, Wm. Slack, of Attleboro, 
(shipwright) bought of Sam Miles, of Boston, for £32, all 
his lands in Attleboro, being one whole share, which was my 
grandfather, Myles’, deceased. There being already 150 acres 
laid out to said share, 100 acres on both sides of the road 
going to Dedham, and 50 acres on both sides of the Seven- 
Mile river, near Squissett Meadow. His will of February 23, 
1726-7, approved Oct. 17, 1727, mentions wife Mary, son 
Thomas, executor, sons John, Samuel, Benjamin and Joseph ; 
daughter Elizabeth Ide; Jonathan Jenckes, my son-in-law ; 
grand-children Jerusha, Elizabeth, Hannah and Rebecca 
Jenckes ; his Indian servant Ceaser, to be set free ; grand-son 
William, son of Samuel Slack. ‘ 

William Slack, Sr., died in Attleboro, April 26, 1727; his 
widow, Mary, died , 1734-5. 

Children of William and Mary Slack : 

John, born ——, died in Attleboro, ——, 1729. 

Samuel, born ———, died ——. 

Thomas, born in Weymouth July 

Benjamin, born 
19, 1760, in his 70th year. 

Joseph, born . 














, 1690. 











, 1691, died in Attleboro, December 
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Elizabeth, born ——, married, November 29. 1716, Benja- 
min Ide, of Attleboro. Daughter married Jonathan Jenckes. 

Three of the sons of William, viz.: John, Thomas and 
Benjamin, lived and died in Attleboro and left children. 

I find no record of the marriage of Samuel, who removed 
after the birth of their eldest child, Abigail, to Westerly. 
His birth is recorded in Attleboro May 14,1715. The town 
record of Westerly has it August 14. A mistake of mine or 
the person who transcribed the Westerly records. 

Davip JILLSON, 

January 6, 1883. So. Attleboro, Mass. 








QUERIES. 


Jeremiah Gardner, by Grace his wife, had children born: 
1. Elizabeth, born Nov. 26, 1714; married John Cottrell. 
2. Freelove, born February 28, 1716. 

3. Jeremiah, born January 28, 1719. 

4. Phebe, born October 26,1722; married Samuel Brown- 
ing, Jr. 

5. Sarah, born April 6, 1725; married Simeon Babcock. 

6. Dorcas, born December 28, 1727; married Dr. Benj. 
Waite. 

7. Abigail, born June 28, 1731; married Samuel Cottrell. 

8. Desire, born November 6, 1734; married Elisha Clark, 
April 10, 1763. 

9. Penelope, born November 11, 1737; married William 
Hiscox, Jr., of Westerly. 

10. Probably a son born June 9, 174—. 

His will was probated June, 1775, in which he appoints his 
trusty son Jeremiah and his son-inlaw Benjamin Weights, 
executors. Grace, his widow, died in 1776, and letters of 
administration were granted to her grandson Benjamin. Can 
any of your readers give the parentage of Jeremiah Gardner 
and Grace, his wife ? 
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Jeremiah Gardner Weaver purchased land of Isaac Gard- 
ner, 1714. JouN B. PIERCE. 


LEVALLEY.—Any information relating to the early history 
of the Levalley family will be very acceptable to me. 
BENJAMIN W. SMITH, 
14 Westminster st., Prov., R. I. 


QuERY.—Can any one inform me where Richard Chamber- 
lin (or lain) and Hannah Lawrence were married? They 
were married in 1771, (it is said) and had as children: Sarah, 
born 1772.; Jesse, born 1775; Mary, born 1777; Catherine, 
born 1779; Ann, born 1782; Richard, born 1784; James L. 
born 1786, and Lydia, born 1791. I would also like to know 
the name of the father of the Hannah Lawrence above re- 
ferred to, and when he married. F. A. Hit. 


In the settlement of the estate of John Shorey of Reho- 
both, (1724) Peter Davis and wife Mary, of Westerly, R. I., 
are represented as heirs-at-law. What was the maiden name 
of the wife of Peter Davis, and who were her parents. 


Dz J. 





THe Jury THAT ConDEMNED CartTER.—Thomas Carter was 
tried and condemned April, 1751, and was sentenced to be 
executed May 10,1751, for the murder of William Jackson 
January 1, 1751. The following were the jury that con- 
demned him: 

Jury on indictment for murder ; Samuel Gardiner (fore- 
man), Jeremiah Baker, John Sayer, Benjamin Wilbur, Joseph 
Congdon, Nicholas Mosher, Jeremiah Gardiner, John Rose, 
David Greene, George Gardiner, Thomas Hazard, of Jona- 
than, Nathaniel Gardiner. 

Jury on indictment for assault and robbery: Peter Boss 
(foreman), Jeremiah Gardiner, Joseph Northup, Jonathan 
Oatley, Jonathan Shearman, Stephen Card, Lotham Clarke, 
Stephen Shearman, Christopher Phillips, Thomas Sweet, 
William Hazard, Benjamin Barber. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES ON PAGE 76. 





Qurery.—Capt. Alexander Huling, in will 1725, mentions 
daughter Catherine Nichols. What were the names of her 
husband and children, &c.? 


Answer.—Benjamin Nichols purchased land with Alexan- 
der Huling and others, May 27, 1709. He was probably a 
son of Sergeant Thomas Nichols, of Newport, 1671, of Nar- 
ragansett, 1677; or of Thomas, Jr., of East Greenwich, who 
was adinitted freeman 1682. Other sons of Sergeant Thomas 
Nichols were probably Thomas, Jr., admitted freeman 1682 ; 
John, admitted freeman 1690; Robert, admitted freeman 
1696. John and Thomas also purchased land west of Fones’ 
purchase, June 30, 1709, and their descendants settled there. 
Alexander Huling appears as a witness to a deed April 23, 
1685. The above may or may not be new to the interrogator 
in your first number, but we think will furnish a clue to the 
answer of his question. J. WARREN GARDINER. 


QuEerY.—Thomas Havens, in his will, proved Sept. 12, 1748, 
mentions his sons William and Robert, and daughters Mary 
Chase and Phebe Wightman. Who was his (Thomas’) father? 


Answer.— William Havens was settler at Portsmouth 1639, 
and was there in 1650. He wasa gunsmith. His sons were 
provebly William, Thomas, John, Robert and George. George 
was admitted freeman, at Jamestown, in 1680, and was living 
at Narragansett, in remote settlement, in 1687. Robert was 
one of the grantees of East Greenwich, Oct. 1677, but was at 
Portsmouth and admitted freeman of the colony April 30, 
1678. John was owner of lot No. 35, at Misquannacuck 
(Westerly), Sept. 15, 1661, but in lists examined since we 
fail to find proof of his settlement there. We fail also to 
find that the elder William was living at Portsmouth in 1655, 
no such name appearing in the general roll of the freemen of 
that date. We do not find that any more of the brothers 
were admitted freemen,etc. In 1709 we find Thomas, Joseph 
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and William Havens living in Narragansett and purchasing 
land with Huling and others. (See Huling purchase.) In 

absence of other proof we believe these to be the sons of 

George, and the Thomas last mentioned to be the one intended 

in the question above. J. WARREN GARDINER. 








QuERyY.—Jeffrey Wilcox, son of Thomas and Martha, mar- 
ried April 24, 1726 in Kingstown, Sary Hyams. Who were 
the bride’s parents ? 


—— 
== 


an 


Answer.—John Hyams, in 1709, was a resident of Kings- 
town, and purchaser of a tract of land with Mrs. Abigail 
Phenix, which land was east of Lafayette and north of the 
ten rod road. He was probably father of Sary Hyams. 
Threre was, however, upon same date, among the purchasers 
of Swamptown, or Bly’s purchase, a James Highams and a 
John Highams, the latter of which may be the same as John 
Hyams above mentioned. If so there would be some doubt 
as to which family she belonged. The name is now spelled 
Himes. J. WARREN GARDINER. 
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Query.—John Wightman, son of George, married Jan. 6, 
1700, in Kingstown, Jane Bently. Any further information 
about the bride is desired ? 


AnswER.—William Bentley was a resident at Narragansett 
July 29, 1679, and the first signer of the petition to the king. 
Jane, who married John Wightman, was undoubtedly his 
daughter. John Wightman settled, lived and died on the 
“ Great Plain,” in what is now Exeter, and he and his wife 
are there buried on a farm since owned by the descendants of 
Ezekiel and Zebulon Gardiner, and lately owned by John T. 
Gardiner, about a mile north-west of Slocumville. George 
Wightman purchased this land of Samuel Wilbur or heirs, 
it being a part of lot No. 5, of a Pettaquamscutt Division, { 
which extended from the headline of the purchase, or Queens 
river, on the west, to the “ Wolf Hills” on the east. George 
Wightman, above mentioned, was a son of Valentine Wight- 
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man, an early settler of Providence. William Bentley had a 
son Robert who, in 1709, purchased land with the Reynolds’ 
south-east of Exeter Hill. The William mentioned by the 
interrogator was a son, probably, of the first William. 

J. Warren GARDINER. 


Query.—Moses Barber, married in Kingstown March 20, 
1691-2, Susannah Waite. Who were the parents of the bride 
and of the groom ? 

ANSWER.—Samuel Waite was one of the earliest inhabitants 
of Narragansett, around Smith’s Landing House, and was 
there in 1663. He was born in 1640. Susannah Waite was 
probably his daughter. Moses Barber was probably the son 
of James Barber, of Newport. This Moses purchased, in 
1693, 330 acres of the Pettaquamscutt Purchase. This land 
was bounded east by the two Yawcook ponds and the stream 
that joins tiem. The southerly of these ponds, near which 
he built his house, has since been known as “ Barber's pond.” 
It is near the residence of Luke Clarke, north of Kingston 
Station. James Barber had one-half share in Westerly lands 
in 1661. Samuel Waite was probably the son of Thomas, 
who was in Portsmouth among the first settlers in 1639, and 
who had other sons Thomas, Jeremiah, etc. 

J. WARREN GARDINER. 





Boutronwoop Trees.—In 1840 there were a line of button- 
wood trees, of large size, beside the road from Dr. Waite’s 
corner, east as far as far as the brook, very stately and very 
much admired by all who saw them. These perished after 
the blight of 1840. 

There was another stately tree of this kind standing in the 
{ corner of the road in front of Mr. Wm. H. Potter’s house on 

Kingston Hill. This was a land mark and very carefully 
guarded. It is often referred to in the ancient deeds. It 
was a grand and beautiful tree, but perished with the others 
in the blight of 1840. 
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EDITORIAL AND GENEALOGICAL NOTES. 


THe Newport “ Mercury.”—We welcome this popular fav- 
orite to our exchange list. The battle-flag floating at the 
mast-head of this grand old weekly proclaims it is the oldest 
paper in America. May it continue for many years to come 
and with an always increasing list of patrons. 


THe ViaLt Famity.—David Jillson, Esq., of South Attle- 
boro, Mass., is preparing a geneology of the * Viall family.” 


John Viall, Sr., of Boston, afterwards of Swansea, married 
for his second wife, Elizaheth, daughter of Richard Smith, 
Sr., of Kingstown. Therefore,a genealogy that will throw 
light upon the family of our first settler will be highly prized 
by the many descendants of the Smith and Viall families. 


Correction.—On pages 188 and 189 of Vol. 1, No. 3, of 
this work, Edward Wilcox is said to have married Tamson 
Thompson, May 1,1798. This incorrect. The name of the 
woman was Thomasin Sievens, daughter of Richard Stevens, 
of Taunton, born, says Savage, July 53,1677. Her first name 
is spelled upon the Westerly records Tamsen, Tamsin and 
Tamson: but the proper form is Thomasin. It is of course a 
feminine form of Thomas. Ray Greene HUine. 


THE Comer or 1664.—The people of New England were 
surprised by the appearance of a comet from the 17th of 
November, 1664, till the 4th of February, following. They 
deemed it ominous, as they afterwards did the aurora borealis, 
of some calamity which was shortly to befall them. 

In the year 1675 a war with the Indians, by the name of 
“ Phillip’s war,” broke out and endangered the existence of 
the colonies.— History of New England, Chap. XX. Charles- 
town, Mass., 1504. W. H. G. 














The first volume of the ‘‘ Recister’’ ends with this number. How 


well we have fulfilled our promises made at the beginning, we leave 


our readers to answer. 


The next volume will be an improvement over the last in many par- 
ticulars. As far as possible, we intend to have illustrations in every 
number. Of course our ability to make a first-class magazine of his- 
tory, depends upon our subscribers. If they are interested and extend 


> 


the circulation of the ‘‘ Recisrer,’’ as they can, our means will be in- 
creased, and enable us to produce a publication equal to any historical 
quarterly published. 

At the earnest request of our friends in Providence County, and by 
their advice, we have decided to make the ‘* Reaister’’ a State maga- 
zine, devoted to the interests of all. Our next number, beginning 
Vol. II, will therefore be the first number of the new departure. 

We earnestly invite the codperation of all interested in the preserva- 
tion of ancient records and historical matter of by-gone years, to 
assist us by contributions of such material as they think of interest. 

Our columns will be open to every one who has anything of histori- 
cal interest relating to the State, to any of the different towns, or to 
individuals, suitable for publication in a magazine of this class. 

We have placed the price of subscription at $2.00 per year, a sum as 
low as possible, and have our magazine issued in a style both pleasing 
and attractive. The former volume has been highly commended for 
its superior typography, and we intend to have the future numbers 
maintain the same high standard of excellence. 


Soliciting your subscription and influence in our behalf, 
We are, yours truly, 


NARRAGANSETT PUBLISHING CO. 


For sample copies and any information required, address the editor, 


James N. Arnoip, Hamilton, R. I. 
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HENRY E, TURNER, M. D., EDITOR. 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY 


BY THE 


Hewport Historical Publishing Company, 
128 THAMES ST., NEWPORT, R. I. 


Z z : : = - - $2.00° per year, in advance. 


The Newport Historical Magazine is devoted to the history of Newport, R. I., and 
the adjacent towns. 


THE 


Narragansett Historical Register, 


A Magazine devoted to the Antiquities, Genealogy, and His- 
torical Matter illustrating the History of the Narragan- 
sett Country, or Southern Rhode Island. 


JAMES WN. ARNOLD, EDITOR. e 


TERMS _- $2.00 per year, in advance. 


This Historical Work will be published quarterly. Each number will contain at 
least eighty pages, and will be finely printed, and will aim to be an authority upon 
matter printed in its pages. It will be conducted on a broad and liberal basis, and 
invites every one interested in the history of Narragansett to patronize this publica- 

_ tion and contribute, if so disposed, to its pages. A work whose aim will be to give 


“A record of measures and of men 
For twelve full score years and ten.” 


Address all communications : 
JAMES N. ARNOLD, Hamilton, R. I. 


























